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Janet, Donkeys! 


A Three-Act Play 
By Edith Hadley Butterfield 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
CHARACTERS 


Aunt Betrsey—A smart, elderly widow 


Dora—A silly little thing. 


PEGGoTyY 


Senator Spenlow’s daughter 
A faithful, plodding servant, eternally cooking 


JanetT—A bright, lively servant 
Davio CoprerFiz_tp—An ambitious stenographer 
Trapptes—David's friend 


MICAWBER 
Urian Heep 


SPreNLOow 
Baxkts 


A gray-haired orator, extremely vain, always admiring himself, especially his back view 
Humble but sly 

Quick-tempered Senator, along in years 

The man of only one speech 


Jir—aA dog 


ActI 


(On stage at 
MICcAWBER, BARKIS 
behind her car, jumps up, and looks out 


rising 


UNT BETSEY: Janet, donkeys! donk... 
(Janet runs across the room waving a 
duster and rushes out the door at Right. 

room with 

door at 
standing, 


Everyone else runs across the 
excited exclamations, and then out 
Right, leaving only Aunt Betsey 
looking out window and waving her arms.) 
Get along with you! Get along with you! 
(Everyone returns, breathing hard, and 
takes same position as at first.) 
Aunt Betsey: Good for you, Janet. 
belabored that little rascal well. 
Janet: It’s a wonder to me they don’t 
learn not to drive the donkeys across that 
green in front of your house, Miss Betsey, 
seeing as we are all the time shooing them off. 
TrappLes (whispering to Janet): Don't 
those boys drive there just out of mischief? 


You 


of curtain—Aunt Betsey, JANet, TRADDLES, 
Aunt Betsey, suddenly sitting up very straight, puts her hand 


the window. ) 


Peccory, 


Janet: I don’t know, Mr. Traddles. May 
be so. Maybe so. 

Aunt Bersey: It 
my lonely years to have David Copperfield 
sitting by my little table every night so cheer 
ful and ambitious. 

Peccoty: Yes, David has such an ambitious 
appetite, hasn’t he, Miss Betsey? 

Aunt Bersey: Appetite? All he ate last 
night for supper was a veal pie and a slice of 
ham and a boiled leg of mutton and a rasher 
of bacon and a few chops and a white loaf 
mei 

Peccoty: Of course. A boy that’s come to 
live in his Aunt’s house where the cooking is 
done by old Peggoty had better eat, indeed 
he had better eat, I say. 

Aunt Betsey: Now that David has begun 


does me good after all 
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the study of that—that phonography, he needs 
more nourishment, Peggoty, than ever befor« 
It is a wonderful art. When I speak he 
makes marks on paper and when I get through 
sometimes he can tell what I have been saying 
by looking at those marks he made 

Peccoty: A, b, c, Miss Betsey 

Aunt Betsey: No, Peggoty That is the 
strange part of it. It is not a, b, c, at all. 
Just funny little marks, like this 

(Aunt Betsey makes marks om paper and 

shows it to Peggoty.) 

Preccoty: Why, that isn’t anything at all 
Only it does look like the marks the hens’ feet 
make in the wet sand on the beach at home. 

Aunt Betsey: That's exactly what I think 
Not a bit of sense to it. Yet that boy, David 
Copperfield, is so smart he can make real 
words out of it. 

PEGGOTY: 
Betsey 
talking.) 

How’s politics, Mr. Micawber? 

Micawser: The stately ship of state rolls 
on, my dear Traddles. To break the monot- 
ony of glory a circumstance of possibly im- 
measurable importance to some young man 
occurred the other day. 

TrappL_es: What's that? 

Micawser: The father of that charming 
maiden known to her close friends by the 
appellation of Dora 

TrappLtes: Dora Spenlow 
gress 

MicAwBer: He is, my astute young friend, 
and he is acknowledged to be the most rapid 


You don’t say so! 


(Aunt and Peggoty continue to 


appear 


TRADDLES : 


Father in Con 


speaker on the noble roll of great orators 
who grace that august body 

Trappies : Well? 

Micaweer: Miss Dora’s father talks so 


fast that no stenographer has ever been able 
to report his speeches correctly. And now 
he has made an announcement that he will 
grant any favor under the orb of day that may 
be requested of him, to any young man who 
is able to report him verbatim, 
Trappies: Jolly big job for some fagging 
scribbler. 
MICAWBER: 
maiden ! 
Trapptes: Oh, you don’t think he would 
give his daughter to the man who could write 
fast enough to report him, do you? Go on, 
Mr. Micawber! That’s too much like “in 
days of old when knights were bold” and 
kings offered their helpless, silly daughters 
to anybody who could ki,! a dragon. 
Micawser: Traddles, listen to me. Spen- 
low is sO wrapped up in his own greatness 
that he can’t see right in front of his own 
eyes, and he thinks only of granting some 
political preference to the winner, but mark 
the words of my mouth, there are heaps of 


But remember the charming 
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young chaps that are going after some other 
reward from him 
Trappites: But, 
that David 
heels in love with 
old Spenlow won't listen to it 
Micawser: What about David! 
piece of paper and a pencil and h 
in front of Traddles pretends to write rapidly; 
looks sideways at Traddles and chuckles.) 
David, did you: say? Well, something may 
turn up, Traddles, something may turn up yet. 


Mr. Micawber, you and I 
Copperfield is head over 
Dora Spenlow, and that 


know 


(Grabs a 
lding them 


(Exit MICAWBER. ) 

Trappoies (jerking himself out of his chai 
and walking back and forth across center back 
of stage): By George, That’s why David 
ee 

Aunt Betsey: It is very difficult to read 
those marks. David calls it shorthand. 

Janet: No doubt it is very short 
handy, but I really can’t see what good it is 

Aunt Betsey: Oh, it is very useful indeed 
When you know how to use it you can write 
down the speeches men make in Congress. 

Janet: But one might as well call an ele 
phant a chicken as to call some tiny little 
pencil marks a speech! 

Aunt Betsey: It is hard to learn, Janet 
We all must assist David as much as we can 
I have invited Dora to come tonight to help 

Peccoty: You know I will help him, 
Miss Betsey. 

Aunt Betsey (speaking affectionately and 
for the moment unbending from her constant 
stiffness and dignity): Peggoty, I know how 
good you are. Don’t I remember how you 


sacrifice your own simple joys for that boy; 


and 


how you nursed him when he was sick; how 
when he was at the point of death 

(Aunt Betsey and Peggoty begin to cry, 

when suddenly Aunt Betsey straightens 

herself, listens, and runs to the window.) 
Aunt Betsey: Janet, donkeys! 
(Everybody rushes about around the room 
ind out the door Right, as before, Janet 
in the lead. In a moment all return, 
Traddles mopping his brow and puffing 
While they are out Aunt Betsey, left alone, 
stands at the window and waves her 

arms. ) 

Irrapptes: Miss Betsey, we know what 
sagacity you have always shown. Now there 
is one thing not plain to me. Do tell me how 
you manage to have control of that strip of 
neutral green in the street in front of your 
house. 

Aunt Betsey (looking at Traddles over 
her glasses): Mr. Traddles, you talk like any 
other unfeeling man, I thought better of you 
They do say I have no control over that piece 
of ground, but I tell you I don’t propose to 
have to see donkeys every time I look out of 
my front window, street or no street. Tell 
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me, who do you believe claims ownership of 
that bit of land? 
Trappites: Why, I thought it belonged to 
the government 
Aunt Betsey: Yes. 
doesn’t it? 
TRADDLES : 
maybe so. 
(Exit Trappies shaking his head doubt- 
fully.) 
JANET: 
(Enter MICAWBER.) 


Well, that means m« 


Ah, why, maybe so, Miss Betsey, 


Mr. Micawber, Marm. 


Micawser: Madam, I am not accustomed 
to being mistaken for a donkey! When in my 
youth David Copperfield and I fought our 
battles of life with the world side by side 
never once were we mistaken for donkeys! 

Aunt Betsey: My dear Mr. Micawber, 
I deeply regret that Janet mistook you for 
one of those marauders that stamp on my 
green in spite of all law and order 

Micawser: But I distinctly heard 
voice, Madam, saying “Janet, donkeys,” and, 
Madam, it was I and no donkey that you 
beheld 

Aunt Bersey: Micawber, you are a proud 
and foolish grown-up boy, and we are very 
fond of you. Look in that mirror and see 
whether anyone could make a mistake in the 
identity of such a handsome man. 

Peccoty: So Dora is coming tonight? 

Aunt Betsey: Yes. Uriah Heep will bring 
her. 

Janet: And Jip? 

\unt Betsey: Janet, if you say “Jip” to 
me, I'll . . . (Aunt Betsey shakes her fist ex- 
citedly, perturbed by the mere recollection.) 
Che last time Jip was here I put him in the 
wash boiler, and the time before that I put 
him up the chimney 

Peccoty: Oh, poor Jippy! 

Aunt Betsey: You may ’ “Poor 
Jippy,” all you want to, but you can’t say it 
the way Dora did! I just can’t bear to hurt 
that child’s feelings. She cried and said 
Jippy had croup that night. 

Peccoty: What shall we do with him 
tonight : 

Aunt Betsey: I don’t know, Peggoty. 

Janet: Suppose we put him... 

(Aunt Betsey, Peggoty, and Janet put 

their heads close together and whisper.) 

(Enter Dora and Urntan Heep and Jrr.) 

Micawser: Hello, here she is, the most 
affable, the most adorable young lady in 
(name of local town). 

Dora: Oh, Mr. Micawber, you and Mr. 
Barkis are always joking about me. How do 
you do, Mr. Barkis. 


(Barkis nods self-consciously.) 
Oh, Miss Dora, and here is that 
Hello, Jippy. 


your 


JANET: 
bewitching little doggie. 
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Good evening, 


Pecoory : Miss Dora, and 
did you bring the cunning little puppy dog? 

Aunt Betsey (going to Dora and kissing 
You dear child, I'm so glad you came 
llow is Jipr y! Such a bonnie little beast! 

Urtran Heep (to Janet You're certainly 
the prettiest w Janet. 


her ) ° 


nan in this room, 
to flatter me, sit 

Never. In my 
truth. Say, 
savings 


as privat 


Janet: You needn't try 
Urtran Heep: I flatter? 
humble way I 
Janet, what about my investing your 
for you. In my humbl 
Street broker I know fron 
d yuble 


always tell the 


e posivio! 


toa W 


inside information just 


secretary 
where I can 
our money 

JANET Not mine! \Y 
Mrs. Micawber’s money. I believe you to 
it yourself, Uriah Heep, that I do! 

Urtan Heer: You little dev 
my humble nature, Janet, there is no roon 
forgive you. I'll overlook 
I take comfort in the know! 
strained every nerve to help 


’ 
ul lost every cent 


angel! In 


for resentment. I 
your insinuations 
edge that I hav: 
weak and foolish women to make their for 
tunes, though I meet with ingratitude 

JANET: Make their 
ever heard of « 
heard of some 

(Uriah Heep 


: , 
looks plaintively 


fortur es, indeed! 


Heer (to Peggot) I've got a 
I'm not offer 
How woul 


URIAH ; 
great chance for u Peggoty 


ing this to anybody but you d you 


like a thousand ld dollars in place of that 
little five hundred savings of yours? You could 
buy such a ot things with $1,000, Peggoty 
my dear. You iid even buy a little hous« 
for you and Barkis to live in when you ar 
married 

1} 


' 
pperheld 18 taking 


Mr Heep 

David Copy ld 
offer to give you $10 for your $500, Pegs 
my sweet 

Peccoty: No, Mr. Heep. But David 
good boy. He will keep it safe for me 

Urtan Heer: David is only a child, Peg 
goty, my wise angel, while I have had years 
and years of experience. David Copperfield 
will never amount to a row of pins, Peggoty 
He thinks he can e shorthand, doesn't he 

Peccoty: Yes; he is 
shorthand. 

Urian Heer: There is only one school that 
teaches how to write and read shorthand, 
Peggoty, and that is (name of local school). 
By the way he’s trying to learn now he will 
never succeed, mark my words 

Peccoty: Well, I don’t know, Mr 
[ always thought David was very smart. 

Urtan Heer: Yes. That's just his old 
Aunt’s talk all day long. What does she know? 
Peggoty, for goodness sake, take the advice 


learning to write 


Heep 
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of a man like myself, a truthful, though 
humble man of the world. You go and get 
your money from David and give it to me to 
invest for Now, don’t tell David what 
you're going to do, because you don’t want 


you, 


to hurt his feelings, do you? 
Preccoty: No, Mr. Heep. 
Urran Heer: You get that money for me 
tonight, and instead of that little $500 I'll 
bring you $1000 in gold shining dollars. Why, 
then you can spend $500 and still have 
$500 left! 
Peccoty: I 
Heep. 
Urtan Heer: 
you to, wouldn’t you? 
Peccory: Oh, yes, if 
He would know exactly what to do 


think I ought to, Mr 


don't 
You would if Barkis advised 


willing. 
I'd trust 


Barkis was 


Rarkis entirely. 

Urtan Heep: Well, we'll see 
Micawser (to Aunt Betsey) : 
that you wished me to be present at the work 
of my life-long friend, young David tonight. 
Perhaps to lend him some of my assistance 
in the exalted ambition he has evolved from 
consideration of the heights of attainment and 


about that. 
I understand 


success. 

Aunt Betsey Ah, Mr. Micawber, if you 
knew how we all have struggled with this 
awful business of phonography. 

Micawreer: Have I not heard somewhere 
that it is denominated stenography ? 

Aunt Bersey: I don’t care what it is 
called. Name it stenography if that will make 
it any easier. 

Janet: But isn’t it called shorthand? 

Aunt Betsey: How do I know? You'll 
have to ask David. 

Dora: Dear Aunt 
help with David’s shorthand. 
you sent for me to come. 

Aunt Betsey: How can such a baby as 
you help? 

Dora: Oh, Aunt Betsey, you dear old thing. 
I can turn his pages for him. 

Micawper: But he will be writing very fast. 

Dora: I will turn his pages very fast. And, 
oh, Jippy shall be taught to bark every time 
David is ready for a new page, for / shan't 
know. Come here, Jip. 

(Dora plays with Jip. Aunt begins to feed 

him. Aunt holds spoonful of something 

in air as if about to offer it to dog. Dog 
expectant. Aunt suddenly stiffens, listens, 
rushes to window and looks out.) 

Aunt Betsey: Janet, donkeys! donk... 

(Aunt Betsey claps her hand over her 

mouth and hurries back to her chair.) 

(Enter TRADDLEs. ) 

Trappies: Is David here? 

Peccoty: Not yet. 

Aunt Betsey: I’m so glad you wasn’t a 
donkey. I mean... I thought... 


Setsey, I do want to 
I am so glad 
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Trapptes: What? I thought you said 
something about donkeys. Excuse me. 

Aunt Bersey: We are expecting David 
any minute. 

Travppies:I brought the Congressional Dx 
bates he asked me to get for him to practice on 

Dora: I can’t understand what shorthand 
has to do with horrid, ugly old speeches 

Urran Heep (to Barkis): How goes the 
courting, Barkis? (Barkis looks foolish, shakes 
his head, but says never a word.) Peggoty is 
just the woman for you and you are a good 
and wise man. You want to ask her to marry 
you, don’t you, Barkis? 

(Barkis nods vigorously.) 

Urtan Heer: Now, if you want to win het 
you take Uriah Heep’s advice. You are too 
wise a man to propose marriage to Peggoty 
like any common fellow. You just say to her, 
“Barkis is willing,” and Peggoty will under 
stand perfectly and she'll be sure to say, “Yes, 
Barkis, I'll marry you.” (Barkis expr 
intense delight, but keeps silent.) Remember, 
you say to her, “Barkis is willing,” (repeating 
the words very slowly) “Barkis is willing.’ 

Dora: Oh, Jip, you darling dog! Just look 
at him eating up the Congressional Debates! 

(Aunt throws up her hands. Traddles, 

Micawber, Janet, and Peggoty run after 

Jip, chasing him off stage. All return at 

once, Traddies bringing the Debates. 

Jip, too, returns.) 

Barkis (catching Janet's attention after 
some attempts, beckons to her. Janet goes 
near Barkis. He tries hard and finally stut 
ters): Barkis is willing. Tell Peggoty, 
Barkis is willing. 

Janet (to Peggoty, and looking back 
toward Barkis): Barkis is willing, Peggoty 
Barkis says he is willing. 

(Uriah Heep watches Janet and Peqgoty 

and then exits.) 

(Enter Davip CoprerrFte.p. ) 

Davin: Hello, everybody. It’s good to get 
home. And what I have to do tonight! 

(David goes to Aunt Betsey and puts his 

arm around her shoulders; then goes to 

and stays near Dora.) 


TrappLes: I’m here to help the new re- 
porter, David Copperfield. I'll read from the 
Congressional Debates (flourishing papers). 

Aunt Bersey: I'll put in the applause now 
and then, and so can you, Peggoty. Janet, 
you say Hurrah! every once in a while. 

Dora: I’m going to turn the pages for you, 
David. 

Micawser: And I believe I can be of service 
to you, my dear young friend, in this hour of 
trial. I will relieve Traddles when he comes 
to the hard places. 

Davip: How good you all are to me. That 


(Continued on page 91) 
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Future Values 


From the “Hotel Bulletin” Chicago 
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With High Honors 


At the Age of Seventy 
A Gregg Writer Graduates from the University of California 


RS. ADELINE 
DE WALT REY 
NOLDS, 70 years 

old, has realized her lifelong 

ambition and is the proud 
possessor of a college degree 
granted her last June by the 

University of California. She 

was graduated with honors 

as a member of the 1930 

class of the College of Let 

She is at 

Europe be 

work for 

with 


ters and Science. 
present touring 
fore beginning 
her Master's Degree, 
French as her major. 

The expects the 
very well in 


college, but it is 


Mrs. 


world 
young to do 
always a 
front-page story when the so middle 
aged do unusual things. Mrs 
success at the time that she had reached three- 


inspiration to 


Reynolds’ 


score years and ten will be an 
all students who read the story 
One of Mrs. Reynolds’ earliest recollections 
of her childhood was a firm resolution to learn 
both French and German because her father 
was a Frenchman and her mother a German 
Her first money was spent for a dictionary, 
and she immediately set to work to commit 
it to memory An unabridged volume of 
Shakespeare and a treatise on astronomy were 
the next additions to her youthful library. 
Mrs. Reynolds has carried her love for books 
all through her life. It is her one extrav- 
agance, and she is the proud possessor of a 
private library containing over 1500 books. 
Her early ambition was to go to college, but 
her father did not believe in sending girls 
to college, so, in obedience to his wishes, she 


{deline DeWalt 


Reynolds f her daughters, wa 
graduated from the Uni 


irric | il dl devoted 
time to the 
family. After a long illness, 


, 
icaviliz 


rearing of a 
her husband died, 
her with four little childre: 
Moving t 
learne 


and no money. 
San Francisco, she 1 
shorthand and_ typewriting 
and opened a public stenog 
rapher’s office and a private 
school 
ilv of tw 
vs, Mrs 
pt het 
until atter 
children were educated and 
married. A dare 


laos 
from one 
who was 
versity of California in 1925, was responsible 
for Mrs. Reynolds’ realizing the ambition of 
her childhood. 

Mrs. Reynolds is an able writer of Gregg 
Shorthand and, in addition to her studies, has 
found time to take an active part in_ the 
Berkeley Women’s City Club and the Women’s 
City Club of San Francisco. 

To win a college degree at the age of 70 is 
unusual, but our readers will recall that 
Dr. Susan Dorsey, for many years superin 
tendent of the Los 
her degree after she was 70 years old. 


Angeles schools, received 
The mention of years seems irrelevant, im 
material, and not germane to such women as 
Mrs. Reynolds, Dr. Dorsey, and others we 
could name—women who have reared and 
educated families and earned their living by 
brain and muscle and, with indefatigable 
energy and perseverance, have kept step with 
youth through the years! 
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Confidential Chats With the Boss 


Second of a Series of Articles by Fred FE. Kunkel 


Washington, D. C. 


Carry Out Orders 


OUR daily task is to execute the wants 

and orders of the boss The first thing 

to remember is not to ask him a lot ol 
unnecessary questions. If there is anybody 
give you the correct 
not, don’t hesi- 
to the boss. 


round the office who car 

information, ask him, but, if 

tate to take your troubk 

Intelligent Questions Show Your Grasp 
of the Work 


I'ry first to think out all prol s for 
elf to the best of when 
given an order which you do not quite under- 
stand, but if you are in serious doubt, 
free to go to the boss and discuss with him 
in a friendly, businesslike way just what he 
wants and how he wants it done. Tell him, 
“I don’t exactly understand just how 
want this done. Do you mind explaining it 
to me further so I won't make any mistakes ?” 
You will find most bosses willing and anxious 
to codperate. The 


r “eat you up,” but 


uur ability you ar 


feel 


you 


growl at 
your difh 
The boss is 


ur questioning him 


will not you 
appreciate 
try to help out 
annoyed at y 
you start the 
return it t u to be 
When you first 


hould frequently 


culties and will 
much less 
before job than at having 
doi e all 
take over a 
ask for inform 
to master all the details which will b 
f you. Never be ashamed to ask 
show that 
mind, and intelligent questions mark 
anything but a “dumb-bell.” 
initiative, however, rather spirit of 
“being afraid” that you might do wrong. Of 
course, neither 
an extreme, bu 
that oc 


questions 
Chey you have an alert, inquiri 

you as 
It pays to show 
than a 
should be carried t 
you should 


you can do 
hitting on your own account 


, 
eciemenit 
show the boss 


sionally some pinch 


Don't Solicit Prais« 


apparent! 
content. Don't 
constituted 

they 


-— j 


lf the boss s s nothing, but | 


satisfied with your work, re 


praise. Some men are not 


solicit 
that way. If you do 
your 


won't tell ) Ii 
will let ou now about 
around with 


your work 
work i 
it soon 


don't walk 


voluntarily, let hin 
late them Ot course 


should 


ragement to his en 


lend occa 
they are doing well, 
kes in an impartial 
Step out 

count 


t human 


Do it to the 
me him 
an help 
Job 


oy in ) oul 


better find 


ngenial, more in 
fitted tor a certan 


simply because it 


unt mone eacti 


ind yourseli 


Ste Pi ima { p 


illo! li liseli but 
he details of your present 
your 


u Call DiaAC 


other ways beyond 
OL! pher, or a 
o a berth whicl 

One woma 


studied mn the She s 


id bought books on tli 
clipped the best 


newspapers and 


advertising ol 
scribed to magazines a! 
ubject. She ads she 
d it ol 
| 


filed 


couid 
magazines al 


+} | f 1 
them away as her own ideal of advei 


tising copy. She finally began to make sug 
gestions to the boss 


He Saw al 


He took them seriously 
once that his employee had ideas 
which he could use. He used them 
that member of the firm, with 
the title of advertising manager, and she als 
ill the office details as othce managet 
Another woman got busy on improving the 


Today 
woman is a 


handles 
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type of correspondence that was being used, 
developed form letters which could be typed 
instead of dictated, and thus saved a lot of 
time about the office. She improved the file 
department, and in general let the boss know 
that he could be 
relieved of a lot of 
detail work and 
give his own valu 
able time to more 
important things. 
As a result she 
rose above the level 
of other office 
workers and today 
draws down a nice 
salary. She is be 
coming more and 
more valuable to 
the boss. 


Seek Ways to 


Improve 


The boss is pay 
ing you for good 
work and initiative 
Learn better ways 
of doing things 
than you are now 
employing. Im- 
prove on the pres- 
ent office methods. 
There is always 
room for improve- 
ment in everything 
being done. Find 
the better way! 
Subscribe to mag- 
azines on office 
efficiency and sys- 
tem. Buy books on 
the subject, or read 
them at your local 
library, and make 
note of points that 
you can use now o1 
in the future. This 
will help you to 
rise above the aver 


ave. 
Remember 


“Oh, I forgot” 
is the most fre- 
quent excuse of 
those who never 
can remember to 
do a thing that they are told to do. The chances 
are that if this is your trouble, there is a cause. 
All your life, perhaps, you have been in the 
habit of forgetting. When you were a kid, 


(Watch for the 


Elbert Hubbard 


on the 
Right Mental Attitude 
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you left your dolls lying around any old place 
and then expected mother to find them for 
you, or, if you were a boy, you left your tennis 
racquet and balls on the tennis court instead 
of bringing them home, or a bicycle outside 
of the house instead 
of running it in the 
cellar. You left 
toys scattered all 
around the back 
yard where the 
rain ruined them. 
This habit of for- 
getful carelessness 
will work against 
you in business. 
You must form new 
habits. You are 
now grown up, and, 
if you permit such 
habits to influence 
your activities, you 
will never rise 
above mediocrity. 


Break Your 


Bad Habits 


Habit is the 
greatest handicap 
of most human 
beings. If you are 
in the habit of 
loafing or just hav- 
ing a good time, 
you will. continue 
to be a loafer and 
a job-hunter’ the 
your lite. 
If you can break 
bad habits formed 
in childhood by 
hard, earnest work, 
taking the respon 
sibilities of life 


rest of 


bravely upon your 
shoulders, you will 
forge ahead, and 
forge ahead rapidly. 


Think Right! 


As Elbert Hub- 
bard tells us, “Pic 
ture in your mind 

~ 57) the able, earnest, 

useful person you 

desire to be, and 

the thought you 

hold is hourly transforming you into that par- 
ticular individual. To think rightly is to create 
All things come through desire. We become 
like that on which our hearts are fixed.” 


neat installment) 
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Writing Shorthand—A Great Com- 


petitive Game 


‘kx of you who started the study 
of shorthand in September have had a 
month’s acquaintance with this fascinat- 
ing subject—and a most pleasurable and profit- 
able month for you, we hope. 

The mastering of a skill subject that re 
quires the building-up of speed and the training 
of muscles to do one’s bidding without the 
slightest hesitation carries along with the 
constant training the thrills of the race and 
of other sports. The shorthand writer ex 
periences these same thrills, as his trained 
hand and brain keep abreast of the dictator 
or the public speaker, winning the race against 
the speedy flow of words. You will experi- 
ence and enjoy this thrill more and more as 
hand better trained and the 


your becomes 


flow from your finger 
without 
go by without 


skill in 


shorthand characters 
tips speedily and 

Do not let a day 
shorthand 


way. As soon as you learn a group ot 


conscious effort 
trying to 
use your some practical 
new 
words, use them in connected matter, for the, 
are of little uss you by themselves. Follov 
the same plan that is followed in learning t 
speak a languag« Che individual who mak« 
the best progress in learning to speak a lai 
guage weaves his daily vocabulary into pra 
tical sentences and carries on a conversati 
with thes« You, too, must do th 


weaving the brief forms 


new words 


same, frequent 
phrases, and general vocabulary into sentence 
short letters. Then ask a rela 


friend to dictate them to you 


and business 


tive or 


Hooks, Diphthongs, and Blends 


“A Shaded Pool on page a, all the out 


hooks in them and 


OLLOWING our plan of giving 
helpful hints on three chapters of the 
Manual each mon‘th, we shall cover Chapters 


IV, V, and VI 


you 


in this issue 


Chapter Four—The OO-Hook 


HE fourth and last group of vowel sounds 
is expressed by a small hook called th« 
vo-hook, which looks like the o-hook turned 
An excellent drill on thes« 
the frequent 


compl tely over. 
hooks is the 


“of you” and “of your.” 


two writing of 


phrases 


“a “>? <g 


The page 48 of the Manual 
“The duck took to the pool,” gives you the 
three sounds represented by this oo-hook— 


u, 00, 


sentence on 


and 0d. 

\n interesting test of your ability to dis- 
tinguish between these three sounds would be 
take from the entitled 


lor you to article 


lines having o arraiipe 


these outlines in three columns. according to 
the sound of the vowel Phe exe TT ta 


look 


something like thi 














An excellent drill in proportion containing 
the oo0-hook is the drill on the frequent phrase 
“you can go.” Practice it, making the hook 
small, deep, and narrow 
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drill, each phrase containing the brief form 
for you and your. Practice each phrase until 
it flows from the pen smoothly and without 
the slightest hesitation 


you can be, you are, you will be, are you, your letter 
will you, with you, you know, of your, you have, 
which you ere, which you can, which you will, you 
you, from you, on your, if you will, if you are 


if you can 


give, to 


Two Short Cuts to Spe é d 


In this chapter are two more illustrations 
of the modification of a stroke to avoid writing 
‘le. The modifications are 
writing of the oo-hook 
given in 


an unnecessary ans 
the us-blend and the 
on its side according to the rule 
Par. 94. Underline the word “after” in this 
paragraph, 
Unnecessary angles always reduce speed. 
Give special attention, therefore, to the mas 
tery of the outlines coming under the prin 
ciples set forth in Pars. 93 and 94. You will 
find an excellent drill on the us-blend in 
Par. 62 of “Speed Studies.” 


Vethod of Lapressing iW 


Since we write by sound, we do not need a 
separate shorthand sign for the letter w. The 
sound of w is 60, and it is, therefore, expressed 
by the vo-hook. In writing w, remember that 
this letter is always followed by a vowel. Prac 
tice the following drill on the joining of w to 
the four vowels and you will be able to write 
all the w words easily: 


| “na 


‘J © 


wa; wey, wagon, wart, wave 
we: we, wick, weed, web, weep 
wo: woe, wash, wall, walk, watch 
woo: woo, wooly, wolf, wood 


wicked 
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The W-Dash 
Ihe following five sentences based o1 
Par. 99 illustrate the ease with which w is 
expressed in the body of words without en- 
dangering in the least the legibility of the 
outlines, Note that the dash is written hori 
zontally, like the stroke for the letter » 


¢ 


The queer queen had a twin sister. 

The Quaker dwelt in a little hut. 

Edwin Chadwick was his name. 

The quail ran into the gateway and up to the doorway 
He quickly received his equity in the dwelling. 


Ss we Swa 


In writing sw followed by a or e¢ use the 
hook; it is more convenient than the dash 
Practice these sentences : 


aw > vy 
Me 
Ct» 


lier sweet sister swam 


The open switch caused @ wrecl 

The boat swayed with the swell. 
lhe tollowing list of words will give you 
additional drill on the swe and swa joinings: 


ye 


> 


The Letter ) 


In Chapter I we learned to write the little 
e-circle for the letter y at the end of words. 
The drill on page 60 will refresh your memory 
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Drills on the Manual Lessons 
Chapter Four 
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ee oD 
airy, eddy, rainy, ready, greedy, needy, many, memory 
No change is made in writing y at the be- 
ginning of words except when it is followed 
by the vowels a and ¢, as in the words yard 
and year. In these two types of joinings 
loops are used (large in the one case, small 
in the other) as it is not easy to join two 
circles. 
There are very few common words begin- 
ning with the letter y. Here is a list of the 
ones that need the most drill: 


i =~ ~~ = 


yard, yarn, year, yearly yellow 


Ng-Nk-Ing 


Practice the following group of words and 
vou will have a better understanding of when 
to use the lowered strokes for ny and nk and 
when to use the ing-dot: 


TING winkers, 
hank 
trinket 


ting, clingin clink, winnings, 
slink, kingly, kinks, throng, fling, bang, 
sprinkling, languid, gangway, Yankee, 


siting 


spring 


An additional drill will be found in Par. 70 
of “Speed Studies.” 


Frequent Prefizes and Suffixes 


These prefixes and suffixes belong to the 
family of brief forms and must be learned just 
as thoroughly. They are great timesavers in 
writing long words. A drill like the one in 
Par. 71 of “Speed Studies” will aid you in 
fixing these helpful abbreviations in your 
memory 

After you have practiced the new prefixes 
and suffixes in Pars. 106 and 107, review those 
you have already studied in Pars. 58, 61, 80, 
81, and &2. 
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Do you understand why the initial vowel of 
a prefix is retained when a vowel follows the 
prefix? 

If not, the following drill will make the 
reason clear to vou: 


kiddie, 
unnecessary; 


comedy ; kick 
known, 


emotion sect, emit; 
near, necessary, 
unknown 


motion, 


comic ; inner 


Brief-Form Derivatives 


Practicing the brief forms over and over 
again becomes monotonous to most of us, yet 
daily practice of these outlines will do wonders 
in increasing speed. There are several ways 
of varying this drill to make it more inter- 
esting. One of the most valuable variations 
is to practice the derivatives of the brief forms, 
thus learning two words while writing but 
The drill given in Par. 72 of “Speed 
is an illustration of this method. 


one ! 
Studies” 
An Interesting Story 

“The Tale of a Log Mill” is the title of the 
interesting story starting on page 65 of “Speed 
Studies.” This story is chock-full of o-hook 
and oo-hook words, and any student who can 
write it accurately and with good penmanship 
at the rate of 40 words a minute may be sure 
that he will have no difficulty in writing new 
words based on Chapters III and IV. Write 
the article in two 5-minute “takes”—200 words 
to each “take.” 

If you wish to test the retentiveness of your 
memory, answer in shorthand the following 
questions about the story. The answers may 
be copied from the story itself or may be in 


your own words 


Who was Don 

Where did he work? 

Where was the mill located? 

How were the logs taken across the lake? 

What did Don do when he heard a tree fall? 

Who was Big Ben? 

What was the name of Don's hoss? 

What was Big Ben trying to do? 

What was Don's plan to save the tree? 

What did Don do first 

How did Big Ben try t& 

What did Mr. Dolan do when Don told him what 
had happened? 

What became of 


? 


stop him 


Big Ben? 

Chose of you who are reading “Graded 
Readings,” Anniversary Edition, have six 
other short stories to enjoy: The Fox and 
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the Cat: Martha's Muffins; The Wolf and in “Speed Studies” and you will see that pre 
the Kid; The Horse, the Stag, and the Man; __—iis always written in full except in the word 
An Indian Camp Scene; A Visit to a Beet- presume and its derivatives. Practice this 
Sugar Refinery drill : 






Chapter Five—The Diphthongs 


A FEW moments spent on practicing the 

joining of the circles and hooks that form e 
the vowel sounds will enable you to write the 
four diphthongs with ease. This chart will 
help you visualize the vowel combinations : 






wre, preferred, preference, pret premium 






The Suffixes -ble and -ment 













4 DIPHTHON 4 Vowe. + A Vowel These two suffixes are found in a great 
number of brief-form derivatives and other 
; ii , a” ae oe words of high frequency. The two drills in 
Pars. 94 and 95 of “Speed Studies” contain 
the more common words ending with these 

é' om P - two suffixes 





Chapter Six —Blended 
Consonants 










a+é i ( , , O 














. k are already tamiliar with one ot the 


] . : waa? } ’ > . 
which is written with the little circle inside \ two blends given in Par. 283. It is weed 
in writing the brief forms and and end. ‘This 
blend, we have learned, is written upward and 
is the same length as the downward curves 






the large one not quite complete, giving this 






character for long-i the name “broken circle 






Repeat this brief-form drill: 











° for p and f. 








Vi-Mt Blends 





Nine Strudtes nusial ] . f - . . . . 
peed Studies V is unu ual y rich in helpful The following nt-nd, mind proportion dill 
drills on the diphthongs. Pay special attention om a sia ¥ tae : 

a ‘ will give you relative lengths and slants ot 
to the broken-circle word drill in Par. 81 and 
the frequent-phrase drill in Par. 82, in which 
the “large-circle 1” brief forms are used. N 

\dd these three words to the four given in pe 
Par. 114 of the Manual: J, my, like 







these downward and upward curves: 




















Omitting Short U and Ow 






Par. 124 gives a most useful short-cut in 
building up a high rate of speed. Most of the , denned - bus vent, end-have, end-there 
words coming under this rule are of very high t, band 

frequency and should receive more than the 









average amount of practice. And don’t forget Mt-mp 

the derivatives of these words. For example, . 

in practicing the outline for judge, practice ) ‘ 

also judges, judging, judgment, and judgments. ~ o_o a 7 Z~_2. 
emed, famed, foamed, steamed, screamed 





Sumption 





The Ld Combination 





Add a tion stroke to the outlines given in 








Par. 126, and the termination sume becomes A penmanship pointer for you to remember 
sumption, in writing the Id combination is that, in giving 
the / its swinging upturn at the finish, you 

The Prefix “Pre” should not raise the curve to such an extent 





that it resembles the mt blend. The penman- 
When studying the prefixes per, pro, and _ ship drill in Par. 101 of “Speed Studies” shows 
pur in Par. 127, you may wonder why the _ this distinction clearly. 
prefix pre is not included. Turn to Par. 91 (Continued on page 64) 
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Days and Months of the Year 


Students have very little trouble in learning 
the outlines for the days and months of the 
Three pairs of months should be given 
They are: 


year. 
special practice, however. 


-/? 


June and July 
August and October 


February and September 


Put the vowel in July. Add the t to October. 
Write the ) in February below the line and 
the p in September above the line, in accord- 
ance with the rul 


The Jent-Pent and Def-Tive Blends 


Before we speak of these two graceful blends 


we want the following outlines: 


"a ( 7? if ) y 


( ay 
wa ¢ 
ae 17. fue aa 
— Os 
different, 


endeavor, deface, defend, definite, devote, 
spend, depend, carpenter 


you to copy 


As you write these two blends, you will be 
impressed with their artistic proportions and 
the facility with which they are joined to the 
other consonants and the vowels. The blend- 
ing principle illustrated by these and the other 
blends in the system will appeal to you not 
only because of its speed possibilities but also 
because it illustrates as no other principle does 
the perfect harmony and unity of the short- 
hand characters as they are joined in natural 
sequence in the writing of words. You are 
now at a point in training your hand to write 
the shorthand characters skillfully at which 
you are becoming more conscious of the beauty 
of proportion, the uniform slant and lightness 
of line, and the tapering “get-away” stroke. 
As you pay more attention to the artistry of 
shorthand you will find your speed growing 
proportionately, and, with it, your enjoyment 
in the exhibition of your skill. 


Brief Forms 
Chapter VI contains the last list of brief 


forms. You should not, however, cease your 
daily practice of these forms. You will find 
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the two charts of brief forms on the inside 
of the front cover of the Manual of great 
assistance to you in your daily practice. 

An excellent plan to follow in using these 
charts is to transcribe them on the typewriter 
in column form and then, without consulting 
the charts, write the shorthand outlines oppo- 
site the typed words, repeating this exercise 
at increased speed at least once a week until 
you finish your course. 

The one hundred sentences on the brief 
forms given in Par. 111 of “Speed Studies” 
should also be transcribed and written from 
dictation until they can be written without 
error at the rate of at least one hundred words 
a minute. 


A New School Record 


OR the first time, so far as we know, 
F an undergraduate high school student 

has passed an official shorthand speed 
test at the rate of 175 words a minute. As a 
matter of fact two boys in the High School of 
Commerce of New York City won medals at 
that speed shortly before their graduation this 
past June and a third boy, but recently grad- 
uated, also won the 175-word-a-minute medal. 

One of the boys, Harry M. Yankowitz, had 
studied shorthand three and a half years, and 
the second boy, Joseph Filipovich, had studied 
shorthand only three years. 

An additional feature of interest is that two 
of the boys are left-handed writers. We re- 
ceive a great many inquiries every year from 
left-handed people asking whether their left- 
handedness is a bar to the achievement of the 
highest degree of shorthand skill. The remark- 
able achievement of these boys from the High 
School of Commerce is a tangible proof of the 
statement we have so often made that left- 
handedness not be a handicap to the 
shorthand writer. 

The New York High School of Commerce 
is, we believe, the only public high school in 
the country to offer a shorthand reporting 
course. In addition to the two boys who 
received medals at 175 words a minute before 
graduation last June, there were a number of 
others who received medals at 160 or 140 words 
a minute. Naturally, the introduction of such 
a course in a public high school was something 
of an experiment, but we feel that the experi- 
ment has proved extremely successful and that 
congratulations are due the principal, Dr. 
Edward J. McNamara, as well as the teacher 
in charge of the class, Miss Agnes M. Gilmore. 


need 
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Helps on Division of Words 


Com piled* by Eva L. Connelly and Minnie A. W endtland 


Mankato Commercial College, Mankato, Minnesota 


RULE I—Avoid all unnecessary division of words, carrying over the whole word 
wherever consistent with good spacing. Consult the dictionary frequently to be sure 
of proper syllabication. 

RULE Il—Words of one syllable are never to be divided; as, man, child, hope, 
breadths, strength, looked, charged, changed, drowned, etc. 

RULE Ill—Never divide a word of only four letters; as, only, and avoid where pos- 
sible the division of words in which the first or last syllable contains but two letters. 
RULE I1V—Never separate the letters in diphthongs, triphthongs, digraphs, trigraphs, 
nor, in general, mutes (p, 6, k, g, t, d) from the fo:lowing / or r, as, boil-ing, bou-quet, 
isth- -mus, re-pletion, re- -proof. 

RULE V—Avoid the division of proper names, and the separation of initials of a name. 
RULE VI—Avoid dividing on a syllable with a silent vowel; as, people. 


RULE VII—Avoid dividing a number expressed in figures, or such combinations as 
6000 B. C., 7:45 p.m., Y.M.C.A. 

RULE VII—In compound words avoid additional hyphens; as, stepping-stone, hocus- 
pocus, above-mentioned, ex-president. 


RULE IX—Avoid making the last word of a paragraph or of a page a divided word. 
RULE X—Avoid letting more than two consecutive lines end in hyphens. 


RULE XI—If the addition of s to form the plural should make three letters at the end 
of a word, it would not justify division for the next line; as, romance, romances; 
instance, instances. Avoid such division. 


RULE XIIl—Prefixes and suffixes are generally separated from the body of the word; 
as, trans-act, wasp-ish, argu-ment. 

RULE XIII—A single consonant between two vowels is joined with the first vowel 
if the vowel is short, but with the second, if the vowel is long; as, hav-oc, ha-ven, 
lat-eral, la-tent, lem-on, le-mur. 

RULE XIV—When three consonants come together between two vowels, the first of 
which is short, divide after the first consonant; as, min-strel, trun-dle, accom-plish, 
chil-dren, ac-tress. 


RULE XV—Two consonants not forming a digraph (as in “fa-ther”), occurring be- 
tween two vowels, are usually separated; as, an-gel, fer-tile, oc-tave, sym-bol. 


RULE XVI—Divide on a vowel wherever practicable. When a vowel alone forms a 
syllable in the middle of a word, keep it on the first line; as, sepa-rate, provi-dence. 
Ronorer words ending in -able, -ible carry the vowel over to the next line; as, 
read-able, feas-ible. 
RULE XVII—In many instances, a consonant whose sound is modified by a following 
vowel should not be separated from that vowel; as, cen-sure, sen-sual, in-sure. 


RULE XVIII—When two vowels come together and are sounded se asunely they 
of course belong to diffierent syllables; as, pre-eminent, nell he-olog y, 


pre-ordination. 

RULE XIX—*“A hyphen may be used before the participial terminations en, ing, 
and ed when they are sounded as separate syllables, except when, according to rules 
of orthography, the preceding consonant is doubl bled, or where the terminations are 
preceded by soft c or g.” Thus, dark-en, fill-ing, guess-ing, tell-ing, cross-ing, 
will-ing, act-ed, bound-ed; but fa-cing, eviden-cing, run-ning. 

RULE XX—Soft c or g preceding “ing” belongs to the following syllable; as, enti-cing, 
eviden-cing, rampa-ging, mana-ger. 


RULE XXI—Present pastieietee ending in kling, tling, gling, dling, carry these 
terminations over; as, twin-kling, chuc-kling, set-tling, sin-gling, han-dling. 
RULE XXIIl—Words ending in kler, tler, dler, ter, carry these terminations over; 
as, sprin-hler, whis-tler, laugh-ter, etc. 
RULE XXIII—Words should be divided according to pronunciation, and not according 
to derivation; as, democ-racy, knowl-edge, stenog-rapher, steno-graphic. However, 
wherever possible, divide according to both meaning and derivation; as, semi-annual, 
dis-pleasure, school-master. 
* From notes, by Hubert A. Hagar, in the Gregg Writer; Phyfe's 18.000 Words Commonly Mis- 
pronounced, and The Manual of Style of Chicago University. 
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Foolproof 


learmng ot 
There 
or no excuse for the average 
cng know! 


HE failure hazard in the 
shorthand is today at a minimum 

is little 
tudent’s failing to acquire a worl 
dge of shorthand and typing. Of the hun 


lreds of thousands who carry through the 


study to the end, very few actually fail through 
shorthand. Most of the catastrophes in the 
business office come about from other causes, 
such as insufficient mental background, or lack 
of common judgment. 

The shorthand text of today, with its stress 
upon skill rather than theory, is built more 
for the student and less for the teacher. The 
teacher’s time is less taken up with “explain- 
ing,” with telling the whys and wherefores 
of the intricacies of system. The average in- 
telligent student could take the present Gregg 
text and with a minimum of instruction acquire 
a fair writing ability without further aid. The 
function of the teacher with the modern text 
is that of a guide, a motivator—to see, not 
that the student learns, but that he works. 
The learning will take care of itself, when the 
student is induced to practice. 

The burden, therefore, is lifted from the 
shoulders of the teacher and placed upon the 
student himself, as it should be. The dullest 
student can learn shorthand if he is willing 
to make the necessary expenditure of effort. 
He need no longer be told that he will 
probably become a good writer if he follows 
instructions ; far as the actual learning of 
shorthand is concerned, he cannot fail to be- 
come a passable writer by simply applying 
himself to it, under the sympathetic guidance 
of the teacher. 

This is in striking contrast to the time when 
shorthand was taught more as a subject and 
less as a skill; when the enthusiasm of both 
the teacher and the exhausted 
with learning the theory; and then, and not 
until then, began the “acquiring 
speed.” At one time, in the older systems, 
wordsigns were not taken up until every prin 
ciple of the system had been learned, and after 
that came phrase writing. Under such a 
method of instruction, only the brightest stu- 
dent, and one with unlimited leisure, could 


student was 


process of 


be expect 
to acquire a 
Only the bri 
the t 3 


system re 


Ne Ww, presentation 
duced to sim scientific principle, the study 
foolproof. Wordsign study, 
phrase writing, and speed all begin with and 
go hand in hand with the study of the pri: 
ciples. When the student has completed only 
so much as the first chapter—within the vo 
cabulary of that shorthand 
writer. The principles that he has learned, 
ned to apply in a practical form; 


is made almost 


lesson he is a 


he has lear 
and, if he has spent the required practice on 
them, he has in addition learned to apply them 
as easily and as the stenographer in 
the business office. In other words, he is 
already a capable writer, within the vocabulary 
of that lesson 

Moreover, the Brief Forms presented in this 
comprise at least forty-two per cent 
words that he will ever be 
called on to write in non-technical English. 
chapter gives him new prin 
ciples and new words—and added skill in 
application. By the time he has finished the 
text, he has acquired everything that 
only with four different and separate 
He has learned the system; he has 
writing; he has learned to 
better of the bulk of 
important of all 
ental basis of skill 


irticularly 


rapidly 


chapter 
of the running 


The second 


once 
came 
processes. 
mastered phrase 
write ninety per cent or 
English speech; and most 
he has acquired the funda 

It is not impossible 
industrious student, 
Manual, i able 
rthand 
it be the rule 


to expect a 
when he has finished the 
to pass a reasonable office 
although this, ol 
It depends entirely 
His knowl 
ratio to 


test as a writer ; 
course, W lt 
upon the industry of the student 
edge and skill will be equal in direct 
attention that he applies to 
Te eer in 
a bearing, 


important element will be 


the time and the 
the study, and to nothing else 
telligence and alertness will have 
but by far the most 
his capacity for practice 

He may be naturally slow, and he may be 


handicapped educationally, but if he has the 
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instructions and to 
become at least a pass- 
The study 


ientious practice! 


simple capacity to follow 
work, he cannot fail to 
able shorthand write 


foolproof 


today is 


with cons 


The “Key-Punchers” of 
Newspaper Row 


MA%* boys get the foolish notion that the 
operation of a typewriter is a girl’s job. 
Just cast your optics on the photograph on 
this page of the headquarters of the United 
Press, that sends out to the world news col- 
lected from every corner of the globe for pub- 
lication in the daily papers of all civilized lands. 
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that bids fair to become even more universal 
than it is at present. The time spent in learn- 
ing to operate the typewriter—and, above all, 
in learning to operate it expertly—is time well 
spent, whatever the field of activity in which 
you eventually cast your lot 


A Secretary Free 


O, this wasn’t taken from a newspaper, 

but from a card sent out by a barber 
shop on 44th Street, New York. While the 
men are having their beards removed, or hair 
trimmed, “a courteous, intelligent, and efficient 
service is rendered our patrons.” To wit: 


At the headquarters of the United Press in New York City 


Here is a “he-man’s land”! If you have had 
any dealings with the news reporters you will 
know that to be true. And “each and every 
one,” as the barker would say, operates a type- 
writer. It happens in this instance that at the 
United Press quarters in the Worid Building, 
New York, Remingtons are doing duty 24 
hours a day every day in the year, and not one 
maiden fair or brunette tickles their keys, as 
the photograph bears witness so strikingly. 

Typewriting, you will discover, is an art 


“We will receive messages for you, make 
appointments for you, receive your mail and 
hold same for you, purchase theatre tickets for 
you, receive and accept packages for you. 
Have your friends communicate with you by 
telephoning Ask for the Secretary and 
we will serve you. The Secretary will give 
you an exclusive and an individual 
safety box. This service is free to our patrons— 
both ladies and gentlemen.” 

We call that service! 


number 
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Getting Ahead 


To wish is of little account; to succeed you must earnestly desire; and this desire must 


shorten thy sleep.—Ovid 


HILE showing some visitors the 

panorama view from the observation 

tower of the Woolworth Building 
recently, the guide pointed to a building a 
little farther down Broadway and said, “That 
is the largest office building in the world. 
Twenty-two thousand people work there; and 
fourteen thousand people work every day in 
this building.” Thirty-six thousand office em- 
ployees in only two of the many large office 
buildings in this city alone, and fifty to seventy- 
five per cent of them, I venture to say, are 
secretaries, stenographers, and typists! If 
there were twenty-five thousand out of the 
thirty-six thousand office employees in these 
two buildings doing stenographic or secre 
tarial work, and they received an average 
salary of $30.00 a week, the payroll would 
amount to $750,000 a week, or thirty-nine 
million dollars a year. Think of that! 

Imagine, if you can, what would happen if 
all the stenographers in the country decided 
tomorrow morning to go on a two weeks’ 
vacation. Business would be paralyzed. The 
wheels of the office machinery would become 
so clogged in less than a week that it would 
be an almost hopeless task to get them in 
running order again. It is alarming to think 
of what would happen in the event of such 
a catas‘rophe and the effect it would have on 
commerce in every country on earth. The im- 
mensity and importance of the job for which 
you are now training can be but partly com- 
prehended when you think of some such situa- 
tion as this. 

The stupendous volume of commerce and 
the quick and accurate dispatch of business 
today is made possible by the fine loyal support 
and cooperation of the stenographic corps. 
hat business is appreciative is evidenced by 
the opportunities that are constantly presented 
to those in the stenographic ranks who have 
shown themselves capable of undertaking the 
responsibility of more important positions. 
The bigger the job the better the salary, and 





yet, as one banker said to me not long ago, 
“It is surprising indeed how few young people 
are really interested in getting ahead. They 
are like timepieces—merely telling the hours 
from nine until five! That is why there is 


always room at the top.” 


Apply Yourself Earnestly 


Application to your study is an essential 
part of your stenographic training and has a 
very important bearing upon your habits of 
It is the stu 
dent who devotes himself to earnest study and 


industry in the business office 


preparation in school or college that develops 
the alert, efficient poise which recommends him 
for the position during the first interview and 
trial dictation test! Enthusiasm coupled with 
earnest study and practice will carry you a 
long way toward your goal. Keep that goal 
always before you! 

Since the stenographer is either “hired 
fired” on the transcript he makes of his notes, 
it is obvious that he must learn to make per- 
fect transcripts; but since perfect transcripts 
are dependent upon good notes, his first con 
cern, naturally, must be the development of 
a good shorthand writing style. The series of 
penmanship lessons beginning this month is 
intended to help you in the development of 
good style. I hope that you will enjoy them 
Think as you write, know what you are 
writing, and practice until you can write an 
outline correctly every time you try. That is 
the way proper writing habits are formed. 


Good Notes Pay 


Mauy stenographers today would give a 
great deal if they had your 
start learning shorthand aright. One stenog 
rapher, who came to us recently for some 


opportunity to 


criticisms of her notes and suggestions for 
practice, said: 
“If I were asked to stress one important 
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point in stenographic training, 1 would say: 
Learn to write good notes. Do not scrawl 
as I did, and expect to become good later on. 
Dictation only makes one’s notes look worse, 


particularly if it’s fast dictation 








“If I had learned to write good shorthand 
notes I could have had a much better position 
today. I was always afraid I would not be 
able to transcribe my dictation, and another 
girl in the office who spent most of her spare 


time practicing shorthand and wrote beautiful 


notes wasn’t afraid to take the job that prop- 


erly should have been mine. That’s why I’m 
practicing now for the O. G. A. A bit late 
to wake up, perhaps, but I'm not letting an- 
ther opportunity like that one slip by! It is 


fascinating work and [| am enjoying it 


Len s< ly & 


The Proper T'ouls 
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floor under the desk The body should 
bend slightly from the hips. Do not let the 
shoulders sag nor permit your feet to sprawl 
out under the desk. To test position, 
sit comfortably then forward 
slightly from the hips, keeping the head in 
direct line with the body. This forward pos- 
ture will eliminate the that comes 
of a cramped or crouched position. 


Now 


your 


erect, Sway 


we ariness 


So much for body position. ibout 


your arms 


{rms 


llow to Hold the 
arms should rest lightly on the writing 
perfectly re 
top of the 
illus 
you 


lhe 


table (see and be 


illustration ) 
Place the left hand at the 
holding the paper flat (note 


notebook ) As 


laxed 
notebook, 
tration and the ang 
proceed writing down the page, 
finger of the left hand under the leaf, the 
» of the leaf. Holding 


le ot 
slip the second 
first 


The proper time to learn to write good finger and thumb on toy 
notes, of course, is now during the habit- it thus, glide the hand and arm slowly upward 
forming period. Agreed on that, let us con on the third and fourth fingers so as to keep 
sider first the kind of equipment we must have the line of writing on a level with your eyes 
for our practice The right hand then will not have to travel 
rhe proper writing materials consist of a upward and downward at too great an angle 
good notebook (the Gregg notebooks are while writing. Flip the page over quickly 
specially ruled for writing Gregg Short when it is full, leaving the right hand in posi 
hand) flattened out ready for tion to continue the writ 
use, a fountain pen filled ing on top of the next 

with good flowing ink, or a sheet. 
new steel pen if you wish to There should be abso 
use a steel pen for your pen , lutely no pressure or weight 
manship practice, or several ui m the right hand or arm 
well-sharpened pencils of It must be left free to glide 
medium soft lead if you pre smoothly and rapidly. If you 
fer pencil; and these should are sitting at your desk in 
always be within easy reach | the proper position, you will 
rest lightly on the left arm; 
Writing Position Roe Ae ona Oe but remember, the body 
wee — iat must bear its own weight, 
\ssume a comfortable pos B. Position of notebook leaving the arms as free 
ture at the desk, sufficiently C. Position and slant of arms in as possible. Skillful writing 
relaxed to enable you to D canoe ok neue other is dependent upon a correct 
write with ease and mus- E. Anaie of paper and position and graceful posture perhaps 
cular control, feet flat on the in relation to the eyes nore than on any other thing 


us lousen the arm muscles by writing 
short of direct and indirect 
Drill 1 


Fn 


vals similar 


series 
to those im 


Drill 1 


OO00c00%G00 
000000600 


to make. You 
your longhand 


and easy 
them in 


familiar 
practicing 


T he y 
have been 


are 





The Drills Start This Month 








hey are help 
helping win control 
curves of 


penmanship, I venture to say. 
ful to shorthand, too, 
of the used 11 


the system 


notion writing the 


Proper Movement 
A combmation of finger- and arm-movement 
will probably bring the best results in short 
hand—arm-movement on the long strokes and 
a slight finger-action on the very small or 
short strokes. To illustrate: In writing the 
word believe, the arm-motion is used for the 
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sweep of the curve }b, but a slight finger- 
movement is employed in turning the quick 
circle at the end. The muscles of the arm 
must be employed constantly in carrying the 
so that 


are not 


write 
hand 
If you do not have a note 


middle of 


hand from side to side as you 


the position of the fingers and 
interfered with 
book with a line ruled down the 
that 
attained 

fined to a sma 
nch column is just right 
one side of the notebook 
needle Ss waste of in 


rule one, 
at the outset 


ller sphere ot 


the page Iet n uggest you 


be cause QI 


and ener 
While 

larger rigl and left-mo 

movement insures control and speed in writing 


the ver 


movement 
linger 


motion used in making 


system, ¢, Ss, tit, 


small circular 
the sn acters in the 


and the practice of this com 


nger-movement will 
quickly to gain complete 


strokes and 


// uatration 


that 
same 


Illustration 1 will 
have identicall, 
the first part of the long 


arge al d 


Drill 2 and 
loosen the muscles while acquiring the motio 
writing bl and pr. Now, we will 
alternate with b and /, using a flick-stroke at 
the end of and j 


from 
one character to the next absolutely without 
pause or 


Should there be a tendency to “break” or 
straighten the backs 
motion sufficiently to secure control, but do 
not pause between the strokes. This is abs 
lutely essential to the proper development of 
writing skill. 


Let us “swing the rope” in 


used in 
moving 


each swiftly 


” 


tion until the line is full 


of the curves, slow the 
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tration 
letters 
to the hand 


Drill 5 


lling motion in Drill 3 has 


the greater depth of curvature at the begin- 
ning, becoming somewhat shallower at the end 
The beginning and the end of these characters 
plane; therefore, if a circle 


the beginning or end of r or | 


are in the same 
were joined at 

a horizontal! line drawn across the top of th: 
curve so as to touch both ends would cut the 
circle in half. Observe this in Illustration 3 
and Drill 4 The curves fr 
should be writte n the l writin n 
j | ; 


_ ; 
wu 


and 


again in 


Illustratior 
tion the fact 


In Drill 4 
until 


down to smoo 


if 
swil OODS 
¥ : 


wrile a fey 
you get the swing and then settle 
rhythmic ractice ¢ 
combinations ra, re, 
until 
rapidly, and proportionately 
pause or arresting of motion 
Remember Skill in 
nique in shorthand writing is controlled to a 
hy the position of the body and 


you can make line aft 
without 
executional tech- 


this : 


large dearee 
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while writing. Therefore, good posture 
writing begets higher skill in writing. 


hands 
wh ile 






Drill 5 


fs ie Soe 


C 
° = ‘ , a 


. Q « 


. 





Drill 5 gives you an opportunity to pause 
and observe what you have done, are doing, 
and are about to do. It is a review, embracing 
motions already learned. Now is the time to 
check up on your writing position as well as 
shorthand forms. Then we are ready to begin 
making use of the right-motion exercise. 


Right-Motion Drills 


Observe, first, that the forms about to be 
studied have already been executed in long- 
hand, as shown in Illustration 4, and, there- 
fore, are easy to make: 


> 
f 





eet 


Illustration 4 





Che barre! roll in Drill 6 is used in writing 
7, k, f, v, gv, and kf and should be practiced 
only long enough to enable you to get the 
swing and carry it over into the writing of 
the characters themselves 


Drill 6 


Note 
curvature at the end of k& and g 


that this swing results in a deeper 
(right- 


motion curves) and at the beginning of f and v. 
The 


hand should be performing in smooth, 
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continuous circular motion, dropping and lift 
ing the pen to make the strokes but never 
losing a beat in the rhythm of the swing. 


Drill 7 


IADOA0O s ’ ’ a ae — 





The flat ground roll in Drill 7 carries with 
it the action used in joining the circles to 
k and g. If you are joining circles correctly, 
you will notice a little finger-flick as you turn 
each circle to a close 


Drill 8 
> 5 ) ) y ; 
FP =F 2 eo 2 5 ew ss 
Drill 8 is a review on right-motion char- 
acters Differentiate clearly in lengths of 


strokes and sizes of circles. Correct any bad 
forms that you find in your writing. 

After you have finished writing these drills 
once, go back and practice the combinations 
that slow your normal speed or seem difficult 
to execute. Do not leave a set of drills until 
you feel absolutely certain that you have com- 
pletely mastered the writing of them. 


(The second of this of Drills will 


next monti:) 


appear 


serics 









The Typists’ Boon 


HREE copies of a page without a carbon 

paper! That is the latest invention of 
Miss Beulah Louise Henry, dubbed by many 
a Lady Edison because of her numerous in- 
ventions—umbrellas with detachable covers, 
high-heeled bathing shoes, radio dolls, flat 
football valves, and a balsa-wood boat. 

The protograph consists essentially of an 
attachment for the ink ribbon, so made that 
when three pieces of paper are fed into the 
typewriting machine, it automatically separates 
the sheets of paper and guides the ribbon be- 
tween the paper. 

Miss Henry says some folks spend more 
than $4,000 a year for carbon paper, whereas 
a couple of 75c ribbons would do the work 
just as well. 
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SHORTHAND 


The purpose of the O. G. A. is to en 
courage the development of skillful short 
hand writing. Membership is granted to 
those whose notes show artistic merit 

How to become a Member: Practice 
the test article until you secure two copies 
that represent your best work. Mail one of 
these to the editor of the department, ar 
retain the other for comparison with the 
published plate. If the specimen sent us 
reaches the required standard, a member 
ship certificate will be sent you. Otherwis« 
your work will be returned with sugges 
tions and criticisms and you may try 
again To secure approval, notes must be 
correct in theory, accurate in proportion 
and execution, free in movement 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is 
awarded to those whose notes are of 
superior excellence. This is the highest 
credential awarded for artistic shorthand 
writing. It will be issued in connection 
with the membership certificates to those 
whose notes warrant it. Members may be 
come candidates for the Certificate of Su 
perior Merit. A circular about this cer- 
tificate and how to secure it will be sent 

request, 

Examination Fees: An examination 
fee of ten cents must accompany each 
specimen submitted for membership, fifty 
cents each application for Certificates of 
Superior Merit 


TYPEWRITING 


The O. A. T. is the professional organ- 
ization of the artists in typewriting. It is 
open to all who qualify as superior crafts- 
men 

Junior Membership: Membership in 
the Junior division is open to anyone who 
is studying typewriting in a school or by 
himself who is able to pass the Junior test 

Senior Membership: Membership » 
the Senior division is open to all typists 
whether attending school or not who hav- 
reached a speed of at least forty words a 
minute in general “plain” copying. Senior 
tests must be accompanied by a signed 
statement that the candidate has attained 
this speed. 

Tests: The tests for both O.G.A. and 
O.A.T. membership appear in this depart 
ment each month. Tests may be practiced 
as often as desired, but only one specimer 
should be sent in. Each part of the O.A.1 
membership tests should be typed on a 
separate sheet. A test is good only until 
the 25th of the month following publi- 
cation. 

Fees: An examination fee of ten cents 
must accompany each membership test. 























Knowledge alone will not make one a 
success. It is the ability to apply knowledge 
to situations that arise which brings results 
The man who does not apply the knowledge 
he has, is much like the farmer who plows 
his fields but plants no seeds 

The business man often insists upor be- 
ginners doing all kinds of trifling jobs for 
no other reason than that he wants to see 
how well they can apply the knowledge they 
have. He knows that knowledge plus e» 
perience will make a good executive, and 
that the young men in his employ must b 


thoroughly familiar with all the minor jobs 


of the business b actually doing then 
Do not, therefore, feel it beneath you to work 
it the mailer’s desk. Familiarity with all 
phases of the business and prompt and accu 
rate judgment in handling problems that 


arise eventually lead to the executive desk 


« 


O: &. 2. 


Junior Test 


Copy the following a) 
mur best style, supplying a title 


Your progress depends on you. Don't fool 
vourself on that score. The help of friends, 
‘pull,” a good job, a considerate boss, a loyal 
family, are helps to success, but of themselves 
they are of little avail in making you 
successful. 

lhese things are tools which you must use 
wisely. A man may have a complete and 
expensive kit of carpenter’s tools, but if he 
does not use them they will not help him 

You must think constructively. That is 
the mental part of your makeup. 

You must feel honorably. That is the 
emotional or spiritual part of your makeup 

You must do energetically. That is the 
physical part of your makeup. 

Your success depends on the development 
of these three factors which make up you." 

Some men think, but they do not do. They 
are theorists who never make their ideas 
materialize. 

Some men do, but do not think. They are 
all the time in hot water, for their thought 
less acts are destructive in their quality. 

Some men do and think, but if they lack the 


* The underscore on the typewriter ts sed to indleate 
italles 
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moral or the spiritual qualities they become 
tricksters, crooks, or criminals, depending on 
how little of the moral quality they use 

Your success depends on your “all round” 
development. 


Senior Test 
Part I 


Put this matter into a letter, block 
form, typing your 
showing the name of the compan 
and the addresses of the home office, 
the ticket office, and the urport, 
with telephone numbers. 


, , 
own ietteriead, 


Through the courtesy of one of your friends 
(supply a name) who has travelled the 
Pioneer airway between Boston and New 
York, your name has been mentioned as one 
who might be interested in the Pioneer Service. 
\ folder on the New York-Boston route of 
the Pioneer network is enclosed. The folder 
describes in detail the luxurious planes used 
on this line—the pleasures of air travel 
scenic landmarks en route—the timesaving 
advantages and the convenient features that 
help to make this a most interesting and 
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enjoyable trip. The Pioneer organization with 
its tremendous resources offers the most com- 
plete and dependable service in modern ait 
travel—a service which includes transporta- 
tion to and from all airports—and which stops 
at no expense to obtain the finest in equipment 
and personnel. Because it has such splendid 
facilities, Pioneer’s dependability and clock 
work regularity of schedule is a_ tradition 
among its veteran pilots—many of whom have 
been with the company since it received the 
first government air mail contract in the United 
States. We hope this information will be of 
value and also that you will use Pioneer to 
speed you safely and comfortably on your 
future business and pleasure trips. Yours 
very truly, Pioneer Air Transport, Inc. (your 
name), General Traffic Manager. 


Part Il 


If you have an airport in your 
vicuuty you may wish to substitute 
the actual schedule on which some 
line of planes operates from it for 

New York-Boston Scheduli 
yiven here. The schedule you use 
however, must approximate the im- 
formation here—at least five col 
ns to tabulate 


the 


non 





Daily 


Morning 
Plane-bus leaves: Plane 
7:55 a.m. 
8:15 a.m. 


Capitol Terminal 
Hotel Pennsylvania 


Plane leaves 
Newark Airport :00 a.m. 
Arrives 

Boston Airport 10: 
Plane-bus arrives: 


Hotel Statler 
B. & W. Terminal 


11:20 a.m. 
11:25 a.m. 





12:30 p-m. 


NEW YORK-BOSTON SCHEDULE 


(Effective October 5, 1930) 


Eastern Standard Time 


(Except Sundays) 


Noon 
Plane 


Mid-Afternoon Afternoon 
Plane Plane 


4:25 p.m. 
4:45 p.m. 


11:25 a.m. 1:5 


55 p.m. 
11:45 a.m. 2:1 


5 p.m. 


8:00 p.m. 5:30 p.m. 


4:45 p.m. 7:16 p.m. 


2:15 p.m, 


2:50 p.m. 


2:55 p.m. 


5:20 p.m. 
5:25 p.m. 


7:50 p.m. 
7:55 p.m, 


Buses stop at Irvington Cafeteria, Varick St., east end of Holland Tunnel, 
12 minutes after leaving Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. Special Buses meet 
all planes at Boston end, going through downtown district and then to Parker 
House and Hotel Statler—discharging passengers on the way. 





[These tests are good only until November 25, 1930] 
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O. G. A. 


Awards 


Pen 


Georgia Shewmake, Spring 
field Draughon Business 
University, Springfield, 
Missourt 

Marjorie Uniri, 
High School, 
Illinois 

Norma Tyndall, High Schoo! 
Ashland, Wisconsin 

Autuma Owen, Polytechnic 
Hie Long Beact 
California 

Tacile Sharp, 
lege, Los 
fornta 


Fountain 


Alvernis 
Chicago, 


School, 


Woodbury Col 
Angeles, Cal! 


Gald Pin 


lida H. Carsley, Gray's Bust 
ness College, lortland, 
Maine 

Mary A 


Schoo! 


Tomljanovic, High 
Perry, lowa 
Marjorie Gilbert, Heald Col 
Californt 
Joseph's 
Roxbury 


lege, San J 
Anna Pollan, St 
High Seheol 
Massachusetts 
Virginia Mell, 
School, Erie, 
nzione, 
San Diego, 


Central High 
Pennsylvania 
Senior Hig! 
Call 


Rose St 
School 


fornia 
Silver Pin 


McClymonds 
Oakland, 


Ruby Kawamoto, 
High School 
California 

Martha Pugh 
School, Las 
fornia 

Dorothy Ls 


School, 


Franklin Hig? 
Angeles, Cali 


veland, Taylor 

Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Martha E. Gage, 
Business School, Mt 
non, New York 


Sherman's 
Ver 


Bronze Pin 


Bjellang, 
Kalama, 


High 
Washing 


Gudrun 
School, 
ton 

Elizabeth 
Catholic 
Allentown, 

Mary Meisler, Mt 
School, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Albert Kugler, St. Joseph 
Commercial High School 
Raritan, New Jersey 

Ruth Brain, High School, 
Chester, Pennsylvania 

Lena Brown, Bent County 
High School, Las Animas 
Colorado 

Marie Debrick 
School, Ledi, California 

Hazel Lind, St. Alphonsus 
Commercial High School 
New York, New York 

Margaret Snowdon, Senior 
High School, Keokuk, low 

Loretta Poetz, School Sisters 

of Notre Dame, St. Louts 

Missouri 

Margaret McCloskey, St 

Joseph's School, Union 

City, New Jersey 


McMullen, Central 
High School, 
Pennsylvania 
Eudes 


Union Higt 
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Club Prizes 


Esther B. Harnish, Lancaster 
Business College, Lancas 
ter, Pennsylvania 

Marguerite Van Reed, 
lrau ns Pusine Col 


lege, San Antonio, Teras 


Eleanor Tingley, High School 
M inn 


White Bear Lake 

Simonne Lefebvre, St 
Academy, Lowell, M 
chusetts 


Plate for June O.G. A. Test 


r 


) 


AZ 


Babcock, 
School, Mauston, Wisconsin 

Lucienne Boisvert, Thornton 
Academy, Saco, Maine 

Edith Turner, High School 
Burlingame, California 

Paul Dugan, High School 
Lapeer. Michigan 


Blanche High 


Mary Parella, E 
School, Youngst 

Charlotte Anderson 
Business College, 
ington, Tilinols 

Lilly Belle Bowser 
High School, ¢ 
Arizona 


Lout+ 


f 


Awards 
Rronze Pin 
Rentor Hix! 


Michigan 
High 


Rianche Brown, 
School, Niles, 
Nellie Burroughs 
School, Sheldon, Iilinols 
Orville Miles, High Sehoo! 
Oak Creek, Colorado 
Harriett Strate, Union Hig? 
School, Strathmore, Call 
fornia 
Alice Jones, High School 
Susquehanna, Pennsylvante 
Gertrude Allen, Henderson 
Business School, Hender 
North Carolina 
Fiemming, St. Pau! 
Reading, Penney! 


son, 
Mary FE 
Rchool, 
vania 
Margaret McNamara, Academy 
of St. Joseph, Brentwood 
New York 
Grace Locero, High Sehool 
Albuquerque, New Mexie 
Marie Stumpf, St. Paul's 
Convent, Raltimore, Mary 
land 
Jerome Felcyn, High 
Minnesota 
High 


Rehoo! 
Ivanhoe, 
Ruth Mechling, 
Spencerville, Ohte 
Julia Compogtane, Senior 
High Bradford 
Pennsylvania 
Minnie Muzzarellt, 
Junior High School 
ford Iilinots 
Ida Resnick, High School 
Hannibal, Missourt 
lessie Mae Fischer, Bracken 
ridge High Sehool, San 
Antonio, Texas 
Turner, High 
Arkansas 
Creston Higt 
Rapids 


Rechool 


School 


Lineoln 
Rock 


Stanley School 
Flaine, 
Evelyn Timmer 
School, Grand 
Michigan 
imone Bureau, Sacred Heart 
School Newport, Vermont 
Regina McEvoy, Mt. Eudes 
School, St. Paul, Minne 
sota 
wille Burgin 
Commerctal 
\ Kat 
ier lieve 
Rose Industrial 
Portiand, Oregon 
Ahlers, High School 
Bend, Wisconsin 
High 


Springs 


Crawford 
High School 


MeCullougt Rt 
Behoo!. 


yivia 
West 

Genevieve 
School 


Zuraw 
Stafford 
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Pennsylvania 
TAllian St. Laurent, St 
Joseph Academy 
Massachusetts 
William J. Golden, St 
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Frances Griebe 
High § ! 
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Emaus 


Salen 


Sacred Heart 
Denver, Col 


High School 
Pennsylvania 
Hig! 
Dearborr 


Charles Maher 
Lansdowne 
Lioyd Ude 
School 
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Making Corncobs Useful 


From “Popular Research Narratives” 
Compiled by Alfred D. Flinn, of Engineering Foundation 


(Copyright by Williams and Wilkins Company, of Baltimore) 
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Prepared from information furmished by Frederick B. LaForge and Gerald H. Mains, Bureau of 
hemistry. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., and O. R. Sweeney, Head of Chemical 
Engineering Department, lowa State College 





IT lS DOING THE RIGHT THING AT THE 
RIGHT TIME THAT COUNTS 
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SHORTHAND 
THER LANDS 


Occasional Bits of News from Our Exchanges in 
France, Belgium, Germany, Spain, Russia, Italy, Aus- 
tria, England, Holland, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia— 


Retold by LOUIS A. LESLIE 
SS a 


in 





HE French government, 

aS a gracious recogni 

tion of the services oi 
Messieurs Raynaudand Guénin 
heads of the shorthand report 
ing service in the Chamber ot! 
Deputies and Senate, respec 
tively, has promoted them to 
the grade of Commander ot 
the Legion of Honor. At the 
same time, five others con 
nected with the stenographic 
service of the two Chambers 
were made Chevaliers of the 
Legion. 

Our congratulations go to 
those so honored and to all 
shorthand writers, who share 
in the recognition thus ac 
corded to their profession 

In this connection it is very interesting to 
note that the father of M. Guénin was also 
a shorthand reporter in the French Senate and 
was the author of a shorthand manual, pub 
ished in 1871, giving his own version of the 
Aimé Paris, that French lawyer 
who devoted his life to shorthand instead of 
law. In Paris is honored and 
remembered today by thousands, whereas in all 
probability had he continued to practice law his 
name would have been forgotten in the sixty- 
five years which have gone by since his death 


system of 


consequence 


—La Vérité Sténographique, Paris, France— 


HE world’s first international shorthand 
theory contest held in Spanish was con- 
ducted recently under the auspices of the sec 
magazine, “El 
students 
ind teachers participated in the event from 
countries in South America, Central America 
North America, and Europe 
There were sixteen countries represented in 
the contest, Argentina, Cuba, Dominican Repub- 
lic, Guatemala, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Peru, Porto Rico, Salvador, Spain, 
Venezuela, Uruguay, Chile, and the United 
States of America. The contest took the form 


stenographic 
Thousands of 


retarial and 


laquigrafo Gregg.” 


Leo A 


le arado 


a)a ecxannnation of the 
laquigratia Gregg; 
to be written on 

[he Advantages of Short 
hand.” There were two groups 
vt entrants, teachers and stu 


theory | 


(b) an essay 


s, and some very fine work 
submitted 

lhe best were first 

from each country 

final awards made 


“local” champions 


papers 
selected 
i d the 
trom these 
lhe final results were: 


lre Mariano Ma 
“Salesianas,” Ali 


M Amalia 

Morales Castillo, Private Teache: 
Guatemala, Central America 

Sra. Sarah C. de Lopez Lira 

Private Teacher, Mexic« dD. F 


} 


The work submitted by the students was 


classified on the same basis, the champions ol 


each countr finally standing as follow 


Vinas, Colegio de la “Divin 
Nicarag 


iche, Pan American Institute 


Colegio Lestonnac 


Mariane Camarg 


ico, Mexico 


nish Shorthand Manual 
we were greatly assisted by Sefor Leo 
Alvarado As many of our readers will 
be interested in knowing something of this 
gentleman's activities, we quote from a letter 
received from him awhile ago: 

‘Yes, I studied Gregg Shorthand from 
English alone wm 
Mexico, where I occupied some 
[hen came a move t 
opportunity was afforded 
as English-Spanish stenog 
some time. Later on, an appoint- 
ment as secretary to the Military 
Governor of Lower California was my lot 

“Upon my return, I entered the service of 
the Department of Foreign Affairs and was 
sent to the Mexican Embassy in Washington 
While there, the University 


In building the Sy 


Spanish and manuals, 
Durango City 
minor 


Me X1cO 


me there to work 


positions 


City, and 


rapher for 
private 


Georgetown 
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granted me a free diplomatic scholarship, 

which I concluded in 1926. Upon gradu- 

ating from this university, I returned to 

Mexico and was appointed first, official at 

the Department of Foreign Affairs, working 

in the Consular Department, the Protocol, 
and later in the secretaries’ private office 

I attended, as assistant secretary, the Pan 

American Conference at Havana and the 

conference on Arbitration and Conciliation at 

Washington, and upon my return to Mexico, 

I was made secretary to Dr. Aaron Saenz 

for his Presidential campaign.” 

That gives a fairly vivid picture of the wide 
experience that has come to Mr. Alvarado in 
the very interesting career that it has been 
his good fortune to follow. Mr. Alvarado 
was appointed to teach English in the School 
of Public Administration, National University, 
Mexico. We learn also that Mr. Alvarado 
is teaching at the Moralis School. 

—l Taquigrafo Gregg, New York, N. Y. 
HE City Council of Saint-Brieuc has de 
cided to name one of the streets of the city 

after Conen de Prépéan, who is generally con- 

sidered to have been the greatest French short- 
hand theorist. 

The Order of the City Council providing for 


the naming of the street says in part: 


Louis-Marie Félix Conen de Prépéan was born in 
Poitiers in 1777 and died in Paris in 1837. Short- 
hand was the chief interest of his life. Before him 
there had never been a French shorthand writer who 
could make a verbatim report of the spoken word. 
He brought the art of shorthand to such a degree of 
proficiency that today two-thirds of the shorthand 
writers using the French language are his pupils and 
his name is honored by shorthand writers wherever 
the French language is spoken. 


Incidentally there is one more name in the 
history of shorthand which is so firmly fixed 
in the mind in another connection that a certain 
feeling of surprise is experienced in meeting 
it here as the birthplace of one of the greatest 
shorthand theorists who ever lived. To this 
day the battle of Poitiers brings to us one of 
the proudest pages in the history of England. 
Henceforth the name Poitiers should have an 
equally illustrious place in the history of 
shorthand as the birthplace of the man who did 
so much for the art. 


—Le Sténographe Illustré, Paris, France— 


ERDINAND SCHREY is perhaps the 

most prominent German shorthand author 
still living.. Sometime ago in his magazine 
he published a brief series of reminiscences. 
It is interesting to know that, as a lad, this 
German, destined to become a great short- 
hand author, sixty years ago read stories of 
our Western Indians. He says that he and 
his brother, after reading these stories, decided 
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they would run away from home and go to 
America, to see these things for themselves. 
They put their plan into execution but soon 
returned penitent. 

A brother of Ferdinand Schrey came to 
this country and lived at Patterson, New York, 
for some years. 


—Die Neuwacht, Berlin, Germany— 


E hear a great deal about the difference 

between a “mere shorthand writer” and 
a verbatim reporter. The reporter is very 
often prone to underemphasize the importance 
of speed in shorthand, using the argument that 
much editing must be done by the reporter and 
that consequently it is more essential to have 
the ability to edit the speech than to record it 
word for word. 

In Stenographische Praxis, a German quar- 
terly exclusively for the professional reporter, 
we find a most interesting discussion of this 
very point, and we also find for the first time 
in our Own experience a comparison in parallel 
columns of the speech as it appears word for 
word in the reporter's notes and of the speech 
aS it appears in the transcript. We refrain 
from reprinting it, as, of course, it appears in 
German, which would be of interest to rela- 
tively a small number of our readers. It might 
be interesting for you to try the same experi- 
ment some time, making a careful comparison 
of your transcript with the original shorthand 
notes. 


—Stenographische Praxis, Berlin, Germany— 


[* many years of experience with all sorts 
of contests conducted by periodicals, we 
have seen so many different contests that we 
began to feel as though we could do nothing 
but “turn the barrel” now and then and use 
some contest which had been successful in the 
past. However, from a most unexpected source 
we have received an altogether new type. 

Le Semeur Sténographe is offering prizes to 
its subscribers based on the following three 
questions. 

(a) What will be the number of subscribers on the 
mailing list of Le Semeur Sténographe on the day 
given as the closing date of the contest? 

(b) Which page of the current issue of Le Semeur 
Sténographe do you prefer? 

(c) On the closing day of the contest, how many 
departments will be represented on the subscription 
list? (A department in France corresponds to a state 
in this country.) 


This alone would be an interesting contest 
To make it more interesting, the editor speci 
fies that the answers must be sent in on a pic- 
ture post card. 

However, he promises in return for this 
that to each contestant he will send the correct 
answers on a “pretty picture post card” from 
Morocco and that, in addition, prizes will be 
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awarded. This may be all right for the editor 
of Le Semeur Sténographe, although even so 
we picture him burning the midnight oil some 
warm Moroccan night addressing all those 
picture post cards. We tremble to think of our 
own fate if we were rash enough to make such 
a promise in one of our contests. The O. G. A 
contest this spring, for instance, had something 
like 16,000 entrants. How would you like to 
send off 16,000 post cards on your vacation? 
with this contest the editor 
seems to be a rather peculiat 


In connection 
brings out what 
provision of the French postal law. According 
to the new April, 1930, pic 
ture post stamp 
provided they carry only the name and address 


law, effective in 


cards require a 15 centime 











. 
- 
> 
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honored by receiving a Sévres vase donated 
by the President of the French Republic, to be 
used as one of the prizes in the contest. The 
French awards, we have noticed, are often of 
unique value, not only in themselves, but for 
the prominence of the donors 


—L’Unité Sténographique, Paris, France— 


was necessary in the Bel 


ECENTLY it 


parliament for the shorthand re 


gian 
porters to take their seats in the row 
state Some jour 


opportunity tor a 


reserved 
for the ministers of nalist 
who could not resist the 
joke, in mentioning the matter, said that they 
made a better appearance than the mini 


sters 





Brother Louis Gonzaga and Brother Gregorio, of St. Gabriel’s College, 
Samsen, Bangkok, Siam, with their prize-winning O. G. A. team 


of the sender and receiver and no more than 
five words in the way of a message. If the post 
card carries six or more words, a 40 centime 
stamp is required. This certainly complicates 
matters for the vacationists. It is bad enough 
to have to count one’s words in a telegram 
without having to keep in mind the fact that 
the sixth word on the post card will cost the 
sender an additional 25 centimes postage. The 
only bright side we can see to this is that now 
the postman will have a really valid excuse to 
read the post cards in order to be sure that the 
sender has not used more than five words. 


—Le Semeur Sténographe, St. Jacques de 


Grasse, France 


A SHORTHAND contest will be held in 
connection with the Sixth Congress of 
the Fédération Générale des Sociétes Steno- 
graphiques Unitaires. The Federation has been 


themselves. Very flattering, but not so flat 
tering as the remark made by one of the depu- 
ties. In conducting a visitor through the 
Chamber, he said in response to an inquiry, 
“No, that man is not a deputy; he looks much 
too clever for that. He must be one of the 
reporters.” 


—La Revue Sténographique Belge, 
Brussels, Belgium— 


E have had so much to say this 

month about contests taking place 
abroad, that we were prompted to introduce 
here, as a climax to the foreign news, 
the members of the team from Bangkok, Siam, 
that carried off one of the prize banners in 
our 1930 O. G. A. Contest. For several years 
students in far-off Siam have made noteworthy 
records in our O. G. A. work, St. Gabriel’s 
College placing fifth the past two years. 
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Jane Galbraith — Who Flies Through 
Her Work 


As Secretary to the President of an Air Transport Company 


HE Business Outlook, school paper ot 
| Miss Brown's School of Business, Mil- 
waukee, has been giving a series of 
articles entitled “From the 
Heights,” which are interviews with 
taries who have made good. We quote the 
one that appeared recently about the typist 
who flies through her work: 


most interesting 
secre- 


“Jane Galbraith’s recent exploits are enough 
to make all ambitious private secretaries lift 
their eyes hopefully from their work. For 
Jane is America’s latest innovation, a ‘flying 
secretary.’ She has just returned from flying 
9,500 miles to Buenos Aires with her em 
ployer, the president of an aviation compan) 
inaugurating a South American line, his wife, 
and three other men connected with the com- 
pany. Jane had eighty hours in the air to her 
credit on this trip. She took dictation while 
flying over twelve different countries. 

“*A good digestion and health really are 
nore important than speed on your machine 
when you are a flying secretary,’ Jane said. 
‘But the thrill of speeding through the air 
with the wind rushing by and viewing below 
the exquisite beauty of new countries and sea 
made my little portable seem precious and 
important, a kind of magic key that unlocked 
the door to high adventure. For I never in 
the world could have had such a trip if I hadn't 
been a secretary.’ 

“Jane is like a rush of clear wind herself, 
a youthful Seattle girl with wavy chestnut hair 
that has high lights in it, hazel eyes with warm 
brown tones, and flashing white teeth that 
show often, for Jane is riding on top of the 
world right now. She has been a secretary 
ever since graduating from the University ot 
Washington, but she never realized it could 
be such fun until she started work a few years 
ago for an aviation company. She flew to 
Victoria, San Francisco, and other points down 
the coast, and loved it. That is why she was 
in a seventh heaven when the president of the 
company wired her to come to New York last 
May to start on this trip. They left in June, 
and from then on life was a grand adventure 
to this girl from the Golden West. 

“*T typed only an hour or so a day,’ she 
explained. ‘I held my portable on my knees, 
and it was easy except when we hit an air 
pocket. Once or twice my typewriter and | 
sprawled. We had such fun laughing. I kept 








a log of the trip and did correspondence to! 
the rest. We sang, worked crossword puzzles 
wrote notes to each other, and sat hours gazing 
out on the changing scenery, the azure blu 
of the sea near the West Indies, the romance 
of the Lesser Antilles with their bluest of 
blue lagoons and peaceful little villages nestling 
coral reefs, and schools 
to Buenos Aires too 


on tiny islands, living 
of flying fish. We got 
soon |’ 


“Adaptability seems the first requirement for 


flying secretaries. There is the matter of 
luggage. Jane took only one grip, which 


contained two white knicker suits with polo 
shirts, two changes of jersey underthings that 
required no ironing, sandals for daytime wear, 
slippers and two dinner dresses for evening 
En route she lost one shoe overboard and saw 
it plunge into the blue sea. One of her adven 
tures was hunting for shoes in the next place 
they landed. 

“But inconveniences 
young woman lucky enough to be a flying 
secretary. She does not remember an wun 
pleasant or uninteresting day on the entire 
trip! Certain memories shine bright for their 
intriguing interest There 
was her horror when they flew low over Devil's 
Island and took pictures, at two hundred feet 
of the poor French convicts isolated there, i 
utter despair, for life. There was her excite 
ment at trying to get a haircut in a small 
South American town where the barber 
charged the exorbitant amount of $1.50 in good 
American money for a frightful bob; her shock 
at seeing the filth and dire poverty of the 
poorer classes. 

“There were perhaps a dozen beauty spots 
that one never can forget—Port au Prince: 
the entrance to Rio; Sugar Loaf, a certain coral 
island with flying fish; old Trinidad with its 
romantic glamour ; the thrilling Amazon. 

“They left their plane in South America 
where it will be used for daily service in a 
new air line. The trip back on the boat wa 
an anticlimax. 

“‘T claim to be the first flying secretary t 
do foreign service,’ Jane Galbraith said. ‘But 
I’m sure I'll not be the last. I can look for 
ward to the time when regular service between 
countries will include all kinds of work for 
women. There will be flying stewardesses, 
flying manicurists, and, who knows, even flying 
teachers. Personally I’m all for it.’” 


mean nothing to a 


+ 


to Jane, however. 
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Left Out on Lone Star Mountain 


(Continued from page 69) 
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Banish Those “Off” Days! 


By Clara J. Davis 


Portland, Oregon 


Ib you ever have an “off” day in typing? 
If you are a typist, you will know at 
once what I mean. Some days you can 

type right along without making a mistake, and 

again you can hardly get through one word 
without having to stop to erase. 

“This is my ‘off’ day,” you remark care- 
lessly to the girl at the next desk 
“That so?” she replies. “I 

days, too.” 

And you go on typing and erasing, satished 
that “off” days are something with which 
everyone has to contend. However, such days 
are entirely unnecessary, and the sooner you 
learn to avoid them, the sooner business 
efficiency will increase, and your salary check 


have those 


your 


will begin to grow accordingly. 


How 


The next time you have an “off” day, just 
stop and ask yourself, “What was I thinking 
about just now?” If you are honest you will 
admit that your thoughts were on something 
else besides your work and that is why you 
could not type. Try it again, and this time 
force your mind to stay with you. Think each 
letter as you strike it, just as you did when 
you were first learning to type, and see how 
smoothly your work goes along, with never a 


break. It will slow up your speed at first, 
but there will be no time wasted for erasing, 
so you will really be ahead in the end; and 
after you have kept your mind on the work 
forcibly for a while, you will find it has 
stopped wanting to wander and your task will 
be accomplished with ease. You will not b« 
tired when closing time comes, and you will 
be surprised at how much work you have dom 
Concentrate—It Pays! 

concentration has wasted a lot ol 
time in business. It not only has wasted time 
and therefore money—but it has wasted energy, 
for it is much harder and more nerve-racking 
to keep making mistakes than it is to do it 
right in the first place, and the self-satisfactior 
which the latter method brings is a help in 
more ways than one. 

If you learn to control your mind while 
typing, you will soon be able to control it at 
all times. You will be surprised, aiter havin 
given the subject a little thought, at how often 
your mind has been wandering off when it was 
supposed to be working. And you will be 
surprised at the amount of work you can 
accomplish in a short space of time when you 
put your whole mind on the work and com 
pletely finish a job your 


| ack of 


betor« allowing 
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thoughts to veer into any other channel. It as “scatter-brained” and they never amount to 

is easy after it has once been mastered and anything in business or any other phase oi life. 

it is something that will help you all through The thinkers are the ones who do the really 

life, no matter into what line of work your worthwhile things in this world, and people 

future leads you who have learned control of their brains are 
: : the ones who develop into the real thinkers 

Why Be Scatterbrained? ‘ : 

, Teach your brain to be systematic. The more 

People who have never given any attention control you gain over that head of yours, the 

to controlling their thoughts are usually given bigger value you can place upon it. We are 

to thinking about several things at once—none all in business for the money we get out of it 


i them seriously. These people are spoken ot so why not get all we are worth 


Cheerfulness 


By Paul Wesley lvey, in “The Humming Bird’ 
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(Continued from page 52) 
will be great. If I don’t become a successful PRADD Well 
congress 1 reporter it will be because ol wrong 
! wn stupid Let's begin! Mi \ et 
( j e ot th } , With my vast exper 
] 
; ee a highest elements, | 
with my dictati 
LT RADDLES WI shall I mence vs : 
DavIp \ wher Traddle 1isapp 
~ y , 
Cr s: Ready 
Da All ab urd VV ars 
y , +] et to ' 
ru he read j a sleep and 
; ’ ; | 
lets her hea ! n the table near d, ig A ine 
, , 1 \\ 
lunt Bets s, waking to put in ea tioned. \V\ 
clas s at the most uns pl ‘ su i 
SPCE hi ] radd 5 I les 7 At ‘ » 
hober ) MiIcawri 
- - , aised Val 
TRADDLES Specifica in jurisprudence, Da Hurrah’ 
law is the general code of rules for action as Micaw , 
_ ‘ ’ ‘ ’ ' 
habitually enforced by the authority of the ,.:) 
. KK 
state. Law is created for the protection oft . \\ 
\ 
’ had quail 
honest men. Let honest men find protectioi 
nis “pe ogee #, , read tl I c 
under its shadow. Shall the wicked escape CD é 
neamichme he heir misdeed 
uunishment, then, ior their misdeeds the motes Sans 
4 4 ’ 4 ' 
Al I | I Y Yes i< right Bill 
l DLE The positive international law 
_ sa 
may be your side, but under the plan pro- onnt: ended 
posed by 1 he orabl PI ent, the villain ail the afte 
may appeal to this law and so render himself, voice of Pa aor 
‘ ‘ 1 f — . anil 
the trai e criminal, safe and complacent in red ink and a 
and vledged equal with the honest 
and trustw tl citize . 
. ; . ; ! , 
Ar l Good! Good! That's right rye e 
' ' ‘ 
PRADD his is the t ‘ 
of these wret ed De ple é 4 
| Hurrah! mah a exces 
; :' ' 
TRADDLES This is the abom it vin . 
black« s rt sky oft our great cot tr D \ Da 1. it 
> - ‘ } ‘ 
Pre Hurrah! Hurrah! esti 
Trapv_es: Death is inevitable 1 nothing peech, t it Day 


can save the tortured victin 


Hurt 
tA (waking up): ( 
him reac 
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Janet, Donkeys! 





ah! Hurrah! matter 
Yh, it is so interesting. PrEGGOTY I 
1 it poor b need 


ight. Let’s see. Where does it (Exit Pro 
begir Oh— (David flips back the pages of (Exit Va 
his and reads with great hesitancy.) p 
Chis is the horri—honey ball k-k-cake. Wretch oo 
peep-peek into this a bun—a _ bun-er-a-tion. ri 
Which black eye or grey? K-t-k-t kitten’s — ord 
teeth are in the victuals and nothing can save ae , wr 


tot—tottering 


\unt Betsey How remarkably odd that Davin (droppina 
sounds on the 4 

Prccoty (to Jas Don’t you think it is what the 1 
a little queer: MIcaAw 

JANET: Well l never did understand th Se t] ling y c 
speeches Some , . 

Aunt Betsey: Isn't there something wrong mott f Will \f 
about it it to fail 

Dora Ot course it’s right! Exit Mica 
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Aunt Betsey: Don’t mind if it bothers 
you, David. You are tired, child. Just get a 
rood rest tonight Good night 

(Exit Aunt Bersey.) 

Dora: David, 
Jippy and I enjoyed it so much 

Davip (lifting his head): But, darling, all 
my work has gone for nothing. I can’t read 
my notes. I can’t tell what I've written. 

Dora: Well, that’s nothing. I can’t either, 
David, dear boy. ( She looks earnestly at his 
notes.) It is anywa' 

Davip: You don’t understand, 


you're not crying, are you! 


ridiculous, 


Dora. It is 
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terrible! I am a failure, a failure! Do you 
hear? (Sighs and tears up notes in disgust.) 
Dora (erying) don’t talk in that 
tone, David. It too awful. I car 
stand it. No, I can't. Come, Jip. 
(Exit Dora with Jrp.) 
(David walks about a little, then sits 
down, opens book id begins to study 
shorthand aloud.) 
(Enter Prccory.) 
Peccoty: Mr. David 
me my $500 savings you are keeping for m« 


Please 


sounds 


will you please give 


(Continued on page 95) 


Business Letters 


(From “Rational Dictation,” 








Part II, page 293, letter 396 
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Conducted for the benefit of those already reporting } 
ee and writers ambitious to enter the field —_— 
————— . 2 EE — Tr 
Flexibilit d Speed 
© the average competent reporter, the regains his mental equilibrium—simply bx 
actual writing ot shorthand is an auto cause his very proficiency has tricked him 
matic process As the words fall from into a lapse of mental alertness 


the lips of the witness on the stand, they are 
translated into shorthand outlines in his note- 
book, with conscious 
part. He thinking of 
under the sun but legal procedure or the story 
that the witness is telling; his thoughts may 
be thousands of miles distant, but the sounds 


intervention on his 


no 


may be anything else 


that beat against his eardrums come out at 
his finger-tips automatically as full-formed 
words and sentences, reduced to the perma- 
nency of writing with the ease of long 
familiarity with such context. 
Beware “Automatonism”™! 
This is what makes for speed—this sub- 


conscious process. The more subconscious his 
knowledge of the mechanics of his system, the 
faster writer he is likely to be. Yet this very 
perfection of system can at times become some- 
thing of a drawback. Such superb mastery 
is not without a limit. It extends only to the 
known, to the familiar. Whenever the re- 
porter indulges in daydreaming with his con- 
scious thoughts, and leaves his writing to his 
subconscious cells, you may be sure that the 
case he is reporting is an easy one. The story 
that the witness is telling is the age-old story 
of the plaintiff or the indignant 
denial of a pious defendant. They are words, 
they are phrases, they are questions and an- 
swers that he has written literally thousands 
of times If someone were to speak 
them in his sleeping moments, he might reach 


aggrieved 


before 


for his pen and make an unconscious record 
of them! 

But let the familiar trend of the story break 
suddenly, or let the speaker lapse into an un- 
familiar jargon of words and phrases. Im- 
mediately his thoughts fly back to the task 
in hand—but sometimes too late. The even 
tenor has been broken, and scramble as the 
reporter may to “catch up,” the chances are 
that he has missed what went before. Worse 
still, he may either miss or distort a good 
part of what follows before he completely 





Of course, it is unreasonable to expect that 


his desk all day and keep 


a reporter can sit at 


his mind constantly on his writing No mai 
can do it for hours at a time. If he did, he 
would probably go crazy. But there is such 
a thing as doing the work with certait 
unconscious mental effort, and at the same 
time maintain a degree of alertness. Not ex 


actly alertness, but, rather, a certain flexibility 
of attention. You can indulge all your ac- 
quired ability to 
effort, but there 
“snap out of it” 


without conscK 
the ability t® 
quickly when the new word 


write us 


should also be 


or the new angle presents itself. This is flexi 
bility of mind more than anything and 
it may be acquired exactly as the mechanics 
of your system have been acquired 


else 


Keep Mentally “On Guard” 
It is a common observation that this flexi 
bility exists in a higher degree among younger 
writers. The young writer, without experience 
and trusting more to his sheer writing ability, 


can rarely indulge the habit of automatic 
writing. Too many unfamiliar things are 
cropping up to be taken care of; there are 


too many emergencies in his young reporting 


life to allow his thoughts to go woolgathering, 
with the consequence that he works harder 
than his more experienced brother. But, let it 
be said, with the same degree of ability he 
gets more down and makes fewer mistakes 
on the obscure jumbles of words that are 


sometimes poured into the ear of the harassed 
reporter, experienced and inexperienced alike 

The older reporter grows to depend more 
and more upon his experience, upon his fa 


the work. He be 


miliarity with omes Over 
confident. He loses but little of his actual 
writing ability with the passage of years, but 
more and more he burdens his subconscious 
centers with the details of the job. He is still 


able to take control when the emergency arises, 
but he resents having to do it. His notes go 
to pieces, and he complains of the difficulty 
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4 hearing. He may even cherish the illusior 
that he is growing deaf, for he begins to fin 
it increasingly difficult to hear even the wit 
ness sitting beside him. As a matter of fact 
his hearing is just as good as it ever was— 
and so is his latent shorthand ability. He has 
simply lost his mental flexibility, the ability 
to “spurt” when the occasion requires. He is 
in a mental rut 


Vental Flexibility Essential 


An alert, flexible mind is, after all, the key 
stone of good reporting. The actual mechanics 
1f shorthand may and should be a matter of 
1utomatic, reflexive responses, but it is the 
onscious mind that does the hearing, and 
rathers the sense of the sounds that come to 
the ears, that separates them into words and 
The cultivation 
lity of mind should be the aim 
f every young reporter, along with the ac 

speed itself. And it sh 
the cherished possession of every experienced 
! ! However dull the 
case may be, however tired the hand or the 
active, alert mind that gets the 


- 
Is down in the first place 


logical sequences of diction 
of this flexil 


quiring of uld remait 


, ‘ . : ? 1 
nat the reporter's table 


head, it is the 


vor and then can 


‘ 
read then e! 


The Ideal Banquet 


a Shorthand Reporter's Standpo nt 


By Willard B. Bottome 


Fron 


Ladies and Gentlemen 
with you. I am re 
minded of several stories. (Passes out copies 
of printed stories.) And now let me introduce 
one of the veteran members of our profession, 
Charles H. Pothook 

MR. POTHOOK: I am 
address you tonight. 
copies of shorthand stories and jokes.) 

TOASTMASTER: I am sure we will all 
appreciate Mr. Pothook’s stories. I desire 
next to present Major Buzfus, who served in 
the World War 

MAJOR BUZFUS: I am glad to be with 
vou. (Passes out printed copies of war 
stories. ) 

MR. JAMES BUTTIN: 
Mr. Toastmaster. 

TOASTMASTER: Is 
print? 

MR. JAMES BUTTIN: No 

TOASTMASTER: Then you may not 


speak. We will proceed now with the dancing 


OASTMASTER: 


I am glad to be 


glad to 
printed 


indeed 
(Passes out 


I desire to speak, 


your speech it 


(Wild applause) 
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janet, Donkeys! 
(Continued from page 92) 


Davip: Why, Peggoty, what can you want 
all that money for now? Oh, you must be 
going to marry Barkis after all, and you want 
your money for your trousseau. (Peggoty 
embarrassed, does not speak.) Well, it’s yours 
I'll get it for you 

(David goes to the safe. Uriah Heep 

oks in through the window and dodges 


ack several times. David hesitates, and 


rns toward Peggoty.) 
Davip: Do you really want it all at once, 
That's not like your own thrifty self 
I want it all, Mr 


Peggoty? 
PEGGOTY David, if you 


ease 


(David ta hackage from safe and gives 

tt to Peg leaving the safe door 

slightly open.) 

Davip: Here you are, then, if you are really 
bent on having it all at once. Perhaps you're 
right. I’m not worthy to take care of it fo 


you after I've made such a fool of myself a 


to think I could learn shorthand. Here’s my 


$100 I was saving f tuition some short 
und school. Ba 
(David takes a l, looks at it, and puts 
it back in ft sate, leaving the door of 
the sate ppen. ) 


Davip: Good night, Peggoty. You're a good 
Id soul. I wish you joy 

(Exit Peccory.) 
He starts to 
petulantly 


(David goes back to table. 
study; then yawns and rising 
shoves the things about.) 
Davip: I believe I'm tired. What witl 
working all day and studying all night, the 
way I’ve been doing. Well, pooh! (Kicks th 


textbook across the room and walks towa 


door Left while talking to himself.) Ah 
Dora, Dora. I'll drop everything and work 
for her. Somehow I'll win her. The beautiful, 


the star of my life, the joy of my existence, 
the bliss, the rapture 
(Eat Davin.) 
(Enter Uris Heep. ) 
Heep com in through windor 
the $100 from 
Barkis. Barl 


steals 
David's safe, not seeing 
is, without moving a muscle 
opens his eyes wide, blinks, stares, watches 


’ tah Heep 


ves out by window.) 


shuts his eves again as Uriah 


(Exit Urtan Heep.) 

(Barkis slowly gets up, stretches his arms, 
whispers hoarsely.) 

Barks: Barkis is willing 

(Barkis, very slowly, with waddling gate, 
goes out door Left.) 


CURTAIN 


(To be concluded next month) 
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Wanted Them Outside 


Took Her at Her Word 


GO ie a Ces 


¢ 
. 


F i 


ay e— 


The Opportunist 











